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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter | 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and | 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The House in Committee has now got to the very 
heart of the Parliament Bill. Will the country shake off 
some of its political apathy and take a little trouble to 
follow these discussions? It would then have some 
definite idea of what the Government were proposing. 
That is all we Unionists ask for ; it is all we need. Any- 
one following these discussions must be struck with 
the desperate anxiety of the Government to avoid touch 
with the country. They are set on leaving the House 
of Commons, that is to say themselves, for the moment 
absolutely supreme over all the affairs of the State. 
They will not agree to taking the opinion of the country 
on the use to which the Parliament Bill, when passed, 
is to be put. They reiterate their intention to set 
up a new Second Chamber, but will hear of no limit 
being put to the interval between the passing of the Bill 
and the setting up of this new Second Chamber. 


In a purely second-reading speech Mr. Asquith de- 
clared bluntly that the House of Lords’ right to reject 
Bills—what he and others loosely call the ‘‘ Lords’ 
Veto ’’—ought by now to have gone by disuse as has the 
veto of the Crown, which, Mr. Asquith says, is dead as 
Queen Anne. So that our Prime Minister’s constitu- 
tional theory is that we ought to have a Second Chamber, 
but that Second Chamber ought to be able to influence 
legislation no more than Queen Anne of pious memory 
can influence it now. Maybe, indeed, the course of 
affairs here is influenced by those who have gone over 
before us, but it is a little too transcendental politics for 
us to have our Second Chamber in another world. 


During this debate temperature rose very high. This 
was to be expected when tremendous issues divid- 
ing parties irreconcilably were being debated all through 
the night. And when Mr. Asquith left matters in Mr. 
Churchill’s hands a scene became certain. The House 
had not long to wait for it. Mr. Peel was grossly 


| course, the fat was in the fire. 


interrupted by Ministerialists, and Lord Winterton 
named Mr. Churchill as the chief offender. Then, of 


The Chairman himself 
became excited, and order collapsed for a_ time. 
Perhaps Mr. Asquith is most toblame. During debates 
of such importance it is the duty of the Prime Minister 
to be present. It is neglect in him to leave matters to 
a lieutenant—and of them Mr. Churchill was not the 
happiest choice. 


It was a clever move of the Opposition to ask that 
payment of members should not come under money 
Bills. It is a new departure in policy of great conse- 
quence, and there is no evidence that the country has 
the smallest desire to pay men for doing no better what 
they now do for nothing. The better the case, the 
more angry the Ministerialists who want their salaries. 
Nothing could suit their book less than that the Lords 
should give the country two years to think over this 
little job. The country might very well come to the con- 
clusion that it would not pay the bill. So Labour mem- 
bers and Radicals are red-hot for making this a money 
Bill to be passed right away. Certainly in theory they 
could well say that cash is the main thing here. The 
first concern no doubt is that of Timothy Titmouse, 
** When shall we be able to scatter the shiners? ”’ 


The affray in Sidney Street has made Mr. Churchill 
realise that our laws as to aliens are not complete. He 
is, at any rate, persuaded that to tighten them up a little 
is the right thing for a popular Home Secretary to do. 
But his proposals do not go far enough. He will have 
nothing to do with any attempt to keep out criminals, 
and he flatly rejects the proposal to register aliens as 
they come into the country. He proposes that when- 
ever a Court does not recommend the deportation of a 
convicted alien it shall be required to give reasons for 
not doing so, and he would also increase the penalty for 
aliens who come back again after expulsion. 


So far not the most unctuous champion of 
the ‘‘ liberty of the subject ’’—the phrase is eternally 
on duty—has any criticism to make. He begins 
when Mr. Churchill proposes that the ‘* unassimi- 
lated’? alien who consorts with criminals shall be 
required to find sureties for good behaviour. An “‘ un- 
assimilated ’’ alien is one who is new to the ways of the 
country—an alien who, being innocent of any intention 
of doing harm, may from sheer ignorance of our ways 
stab the citizen with whom he has a difference or garrotte 


a policeman. 
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Mr. Churchill no longer pretends that there is any 
ground for supposing that his shepherd was enticed 
away for political purposes. In fact he never had any 
real grounds for suspicion at all, and it would be better 
for him to confess outright than to withdraw by halves, 
as he did in the House on Wednesday. There are only 
two decent ways: frank withdrawal and apology or set- 
faced sticking to the charge. 


The more Mr. Hobhouse is compelled to say about 
that mistake as to the income tax the deeper he gets into 
the slough. It is a pity he does not end the farce, and 
ask indulgence of the House. He prefers, however, to 
take the way of Mr. Churchill; and he gives himself 
away more clearly every time. On Thursday he broke 
down almost completely. He confessed that ‘‘it was a 
little difficult to explain how the official misunderstood 
his orders ’’. Apparently the official was told to order 
the companies to pay in March and understood that 
March meant April. Certainly this is a misunderstand- 
ing difficult to: explain. The instructions, it seems, 
were given orally. No record was kept; so the 
mistake must remain mysterious to the House. Either 
Mr. Hobhouse should evade his questions more skil- 
fully, or answer them with more candour. 


The Plumage Trade Bill is once more hung up inde- 
finitely.” Here is a bill which has a large majority in the 
House of Commons behind it irrespective of party, and 
yet the Government will not advance it by one inch. 
Mr. Sidney Buxton is afraid of a little ring of Jew 
dealers. Apparently these brave politicians would rather 
every beautiful bird disappeared from the world ‘than 
jeopardise a single vote. Plainly it is idle to appeal 
to the Government on any other ground than self- 
interest. They must be made to see that in not help- 
ing forward this bill they may make more enemies than 
friends. 


The Independent: Labour men have once more virtu- 
ally declared themselves an appendage of the Radical 
Party. The Labour men from Bradford at the I.L.P. 
Conference wanted to get the party to vote independently 
on every issue ; but after a great deal of talk their Parlia- 
mentary wise men persuaded the Conference to drop the 
matter. Hang on to the Radicals and get what you can 
is the policy. There were a great many brave words; 
but Mr. Lansbury blushed in vain for the votes of his 
party. The tacticians were too strong for the few 
honest men who know that the claim of the Labour 
Party to be Independent isa sham. Mr. Keir Hardie 
clinched the matter with a long list of measures won by 
discreet submission to the Liberal Whips. 


There were some instructive passages in these de- 
bates at Birmingham, revealing the nature and extent of 
the Labour leaders’ knowledge of our constitution. 
Why, it was asked, should a vote of censure on a par- 
ticular Minister mean the defeat of the Government? 
Why not ‘‘fire’’ the Minister, and go on as before? 
Mr. Churchill, for example, behaved badly over the 
Tonypandy riots in sending the brutal soldiers to bully 
a harmless demonstration. Suppose the Labour men 
had been able to obtain a vote of censure upon Mr. 
Churchill by combining with the Opposition, why should 
their votes turn out the Government? The Government 
could drop Mr. Churchill and go on as before. Unfor- 
tunately that is just what they could not do. They 
could drop Mr. Churchill, no doubt, but they could not 
go on as before. The Cabinet system would not go on 
at all. 


It is something to reduce the majority in Mr. 
Haldane’s old constituency by two hundred. It is 
barely four months since the general election. A differ- 
ence of two hundred in our favour in that time is not 
bad ; especially for Scotland. It seems South Birming- 
ham, vacant through Lord Morpeth going to the Lords 
on succeeding his father, is not to be contested by the 
Liberals, and East Dorset will not be contested by the 
Unionists. At Barnstaple, on the other hand, vacated 
by Mr. Soares accepting an appointment in the Reduc- 
tion of National Debt Office, there is to be a fight. 


Unionists have been doing so well in the West country 
that it would be a great mistake not to contest Barn- 
staple. We can at any rate reduce the majority. 
Cheltenham, where Mr. Agg-Gardner is campaigning 
strenuously, we have a good chance of winning. 


Mormon missionaries are a sort of alien there ought 
to be no hesitation about expelling. Mr. Churchill gave 
very unsatisfactory answers to Mr. Houghton’s ques- 
tions about these missionaries, who are nothing better 
than agents of a white slave traffic, having been expelled 
from Germany. Mr. Churchill admits the immorality 
of the propaganda. In America, where the morbid 
growth began, it is a pawn in the political game. A 
group of Mormon Senators, it is believed, is to be the 
balancing group between the Republicans and the 
Democrats. 


Is toleration of Mcemonism to be one of the bonds of 
affection between England and ‘‘ the Great Republic ’’? 
We are often told that America has the same laws and 
the same religious principles as ourselves. But Utah 
is one of the most prosperous States in the Union ; and 
it has its own way in the matter of polygamy and its 
laws are founded on the revelations of Joe Smith and 
Brigham Young and their successors. Would it be 
‘‘an unfriendly act ’’ if we passed legislation against 
these estimable Mormon American citizens? On pre- 
vious missions the working classes, who are chiefly 
appealed to, have ducked and otherwise creditably 
maltreated the missionaries. It would be better now 
to give the police powers and let them deal with the 
knaves. 


It is good to find a President of the National Union 
of Teachers saying that the child is the great thing in 
education. One would have thought so; but in Parlia- 
ment and on platforms, and even in N.U.T. discussions, 
education often seems to be concerned with everything 
except the child. It well became the first woman that 
has presided over one of these teachers’ conferences thus 
to put the child first, and we agree with Miss Cleghorn 
that a woman teacher will more naturally do this than 
aman. There was deep insight in Miss Cleghorn’s in- 
sistence on the immense influence of the infants’ school. 
How much more interesting is a really educative address 
like this than the merely professional or mainly political 
talk that occupies most of the time of these conferences ! 
Who is going to trouble about the N.U.T.’s tirades 
against Mr. Holmes for telling the truth? All that 
might easily be taken as read. 


In France the person of the rioter seems to 
be sacred. How else are we to account for 
the inability of an army of 120,000 men to put 
an end to devastation by the vignerons? Several 
rioters have been hurt, but this seems to have 
been an accident. All through the troops have 
behaved as if they were on holiday manceuvres. 
The military authorities are doubtless quite aware how 
the Government wishes them to behave, and they act 
accordingly. M. Jaurés is in ambush for an oppor- 
tunity, and the stern, prompt measures necessary to put 
down the rebels might seriously shake the Parliamen- 
tary position of the new Government. M. Briand fell 
for thinking sabotage a crime. M. Monis has appar- 
ently decided not to repeat the mistake. .The Govern- 
ment were warned days in advance of what would 
happen in the Champagne country; but the necessary 
steps were not taken. Was this a studied negligence? 


The senseless destruction of the vines and plant will 
recoil terribly upon the drunken Jacquerie. The loss of 
the wine itself does not so greatly matter ; but the vines 
cannot be replaced in a single year. The better feeling 
of the countryside is already deeply stirred by these 
‘* attentats commis contre la vigne elle-méme ’’. There 
must follow a period of extreme distress in the wine 
country, and the Government by failing to deal with the 
riots effectively may very possibly come to grief in deal- 
ing with the results of their timidity. Besides, what 
are they to do with the arrested ringleaders? The 
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Government took office as the result of a protest against 
unkind treatment of men guilty of sabotage. Then how 
are they to punish the vignerons? Yet how are they to 
avoid punishing them? 


France meantime has other work in hand. Her 
Government will have to act with a vigour and prompti- 
tude which have not marked its doings in Morocco in 
the past, if Fez is to be relieved. The capital is com- 
pletely cut off, and there are grave fears as to 
the fate of the European colony. Mulai Hafid is in 
as bad a plight apparently as was Abd-el-Aziz when 
France sought to keep Mulai Hafid out and Abd-el-Aziz 
in. Will she be more successful now in her efforts to 
assist Mulai Hafid? Europe has no confidence in the 
ability of France to assert herself effectively in Morocco. 
in both Berlin and Madrid there is talk of the possibility 
of an agreement between Spain and Germany with a 
view to settling the Moorish question once and for all. 
That way would lie new complications, but that there is 
something in the idea is almost suggested by the very 
cautious statement of Sefior Canalejas that the attitude 
of the Spanish Government is ‘‘ expectant ’’—and no 
operations by Spain are in contemplation. France is 
left to act alone. 


President Diaz is in a difficult position, but is not in 
the least unnerved. His answer to the United States is 
firm—almost brusque—in tone. If American citizens 
insist on treating his wars as a spectacle, and get 
together in crowds to see the fighting, they should 
expect to be hurt and take it with a good grace. The 
United States will be wise to leave Mexico alone. 
Probably they will not intervene without thinking well 
about it beforehand. The effect of their intervention 
would be to unite the Mexicans against the foreigner ; 
and United Mexico is too strong in a military sense to 
be lightly encountered. If the United States interfere 
at all, they must be prepared to make a really big effort. 
The tone of President Diaz’ answer is probably due 
to his knowledge that a threat of American interference 
would bring all into line with him, and then America 
would immediately withdraw. 


The question of the opium trade with China will 
shortly raise some difficult problems in India owing to 
the conduct of certain busy philanthropists in London. 
These men are acting prematurely, to say the least. It 
is not even known yet whether the Chinese cultiva- 
tion of poppy has really been suppressed, especially in 
the chief opium-producing provinces. A small area will 
yield a great deal of the drug, and might easily escape 
a traveller’s notice. England, moreover, cannot stop 
the import of opium into China, but only its consign- 
ment from Indian ports direct to China. It is in India 
the real trouble will arise when fresh taxation has 
to be imposed; not for the sake of the Indian people 
or by their wish, but for the purposes of purely English 
interests in the Further East. There will be keen re- 
sentment in those native States whose revenues will 
suffer heavily. This feeling led the Finance Minister 
to declare last month in the Budget debate that India 
should not suffer for the sake of China’s reforms—and 
then to speak darkly of ‘‘ sacrifices in the cause of 
humanity ’’. India’s sacrifice and England’s humanity ! 


The success of the Republican conspiracy in Portugal 
was accepted apparently with indifference in the Portu- 
guese colonies, but perhaps Mozambique is the ex- 
ception. In Mozambique there is a loyalist party which 
remains true to the monarchy, and the Governor himself 
is one of them. Already he has resigned, and there is 
a prospect of actual fighting between the loyalists and 
the republicans. Evidently the British Government is 
prepared for something unusual, for a cruiser has been 
ordered to Lorengo Marques from Capetown. Lorenco 
Marques is the port of Johannesburg, and trouble in 
Mozambique means probable damage to British traders 
and even loss of life to British subjects. The small har- 
bour is surrounded with warehouses mainly British, and 
any fighting in the town would almost certainly lead to 


considerable destruction of property in this quarter. The 
merest rumour of trouble at Lorengco Marques would 
therefore account quite well for the cruiser. 


Is Australia prepared to spend £88,500,000 on the 
building of an Australian fleet within the next twenty- 
two years? Itis a big programme for a population of 
less than four and a-half millions, which does not grow 
rapidly. Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson has re- 
turned from his mission convinced that only by adopting 
some such, sweeping policy can Australia hope on the 
ene hand to secure her own safety, and on the other to 
contribute her proper share to the naval defence of the 
Empire. Clearly he is of opinion that if the Colonies 
are to have navies of their own, they should be substan- 
tial. Under his scheme in 1933 there would be fifty-two 
warships, including eight Dreadnoughts, in commis- 
sion. What of the cost of maintenance, and of the 
ability of the Commonwealth to find men for the fleet 
when constructed? However even the sketch of such 
a scheme will force home to the Australian mind the 
dependence of Australia on the Imperial Navy, and 
the necessity for placing local forces unreservedly at 
Imperial command. 


Should miners be compelled by law to wash at the 
pit-head? The miner’s house is, as a rule, without a 
bathroom ; and, if he is allowed to go home dirty, he 
takes his bath in the kitchen. Would it not be more 
comfortable for him to go home clean? In Germany 
and Belgium baths are provided at the pit-head, and 
the Royal Commission which is considering the matter 
for the Government has calculated that at the cost of 
twopence a week per man a similar arrangement could 
be made in this country. Unfortunately, the miner 
himself does not want it. The present Government has 
always considered itself in loco parentis to the miner ; 
but the miner, of all working men, is the most indepen- 
dent, and most resentful of interference by Act of Par- 
liament. Compulsory baths would be to some a 
bigger grievance than the compulsory eight hours day. 
Some are already pleading that they will catch cold if 
they are made to bathe before going home ; but this is 
an afterthought. The real sting is in the compulsion. 


Solicitors may rage, but the department of the Public 
Trustee prospers almost to swaggering. Even 
the defeat of the Land Registry leaves them 
unhappy while Mr. C. J. Stewart, the Public Trustee, 
continues to issue such reports as his third general report 
just out. Mr. Brickdale, the Land Registrar, used to be 
charged with advertising his office; and there was no 
reason why he should not if he had good wares. Mr. 
Stewart has good wares, and the public are appreciating 
them : so much so that there is to be a large new build- 
ing in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to meet the growing demands 
of the public and the accommodation of a greatly in- 
creased staff. 


Three years ago the trusts and executorships and 
other business administered amounted in money value 
to a little over two millions. The amount is now nearly 
sixteen millions, and the future is well assured. Already 
the number of intending testators who have invited the 
Trustee to act under their wills is about fourteen hun- 
dred; and these applications represent property esti- 
mated at thirty-seven millions. The wills deposited in 
the first year were ninety-four; for the fifteen months 
ending in 1911 they were over four hundred. As there 
is no compulsion, and the surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditure since the department began work is over 
£5000, the charges can be light, without the taxpayer 
having to make up a deficiency. 


The scene in the Church of the Holy Trinity at Hoxton 
might perhaps be described as a fight between fools 
and blackguards. Wecan use no softer term than folly 
of the vicar and the other church authorities. It is 
always silly to wave red rags before bulls, unless you 
are doing it for a show. The service was in itself 
very silly, though, of course, talk about its béing idola- 
trous is rank nonsense. We are glad the vicar has 
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agreed to drop it on the bishop’s suggestion. For the 
unmitigated blackguardism of the gang who made all 
the row there is, of course, no possible excuse or shred 
of excuse. All the more pity to give them an oppor- 
tunity to advertise themselves. Blackguards of the 
Kensit description are punished most by being left un- 
noticed. 


Lady Hallé seemed to grow no older as the years went 
by. We do not mean that she ever pretended to be 
young in years, after the fashion set by operatic first 
ladies and tenors: she bore the attacks of time well, 
but made no attempt to conceal their effects. It was 
her playing which remained young—or perhaps we 
ought to say mature. She never lapsed from the high 
standard she herself set in her maturity ; her fire, adroit- 
ness of fingering, crispness and daintiness of bowing, 
rich and pure tone, were as evident when she last played 
in London, only a short time ago, as they were in the 
palmy days of the ‘‘ Pops ’’. These were real palmy 
days. The ‘‘ Pops ’’ were a very great and useful in- 
stitution. During the sad, drab period when for nine 
months of the year no orchestral music could be heard 
in London, at any rate one could hear Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms by paying 
a shilling at the old S. James’ Hall. 


Two women and two men were the mainstay of the 
institution—Madame Schumann and Madame Norman- 
Neruda, Messrs. Joachim and Piatti. ‘‘ Neruda ’’ was 
by no means least amongst them. She came of a race 
of musicians ; she had been drilled in the old schocl, and 
learnt every fresh thing, and assimilated it as it came 
up. She played everything she undertook thoroughly 
well; and she was careful not to undertake anything 
which she did not sympathise with or which lay beyond 
her powers. Those powers were, for a woman, remark- 
able: she handled her violin more like a man than a 
woman. Nowadays we have plenty of women-violinists ; 
but when she first won her European fame she was 
nearly alone. Her long association with Sir Charles 
Hallé did not weaken, but rather ripened, her wonder- 
ful talents. She had passed the age of seventy, and 
had performed less and less in public in recent years; 
but nevertheless her death will be felt by many who 
are not at all old fogies as marking the end of an epoch. 


Lord Carlisle, whose kindly, ironic spirit will be 
missed in a wide circle, was one of the few members of 
his order whose chief interest in life was art. The 
friend of Burne-Jones and of Costa had well-defined 
likings, and distastes as pronounced, in the field of 
modern painting. But he had an unusual readiness to 
admit the right of others to a different judgement. No 
trustee was more diligent in the affairs of the National 
Gallery, and none more ready to help and support its 
director. Men of this spirit make the trustee adminis- 
tration of our galleries seem tolerable, and their pre- 
sence attenuates and disguises its badness. Perhaps 
the complete failure of the trustees to foresee and guard 
against the loss of national treasures in the last few 
years will lead, when much of the mischief has been 
done, to a revision of the system. 


Lord Carlisle himself would probably have been in 
favour of giving greater power to the director, and 
strengthening the administration in other respects. 
His last public pronouncement was in favour of the 
appointment of a Minister of Fine Art, not on the 
ground that such a man would be an infallible authority 
on taste, but because he could do something to 
correlate the activities of the various museums, 
and also because he could speak in the Cabinet 
and in Parliament for their financial needs. This last 
is an important point. The Government has had 
placed before it the facts about the drain of master- 
pieces, and a list of those that ought at all costs to be 
saved. But nothing is done; the two millions that 
would have sufficed are not provided, and there is no 
responsible Minister whose business it is to foresee and 
take action. Trustees who themselves are among the 
vendors are obviously not effective custodians of national 


treasure. 


THE MONEY-LINE. 


_ House is still engaged, or was until Thursday, 

in drawing the line at money. Not that the 
House or its members have any objection to money— 
Ministerialists indeed have been strenuously occupied 
in resisting an amendment which might delay a little 
their taking payment to themselves out of everybody’s 
money. But each side has again been trying to discover 
what money means when prefixed to a bill. We cannot 
say either has succeeded much more happily than before. 
This week’s debates only confirm our view that the line 
between money bills and other bills is imaginary and 
serves practically only so long as it is not drawn 
visibly. At any rate the moment either side attempts 
to draw the line where money ends and policy begins, 
the line disappears altogether. It makes no difference 
from which side the line is approached ; the Government, 
of course, is always anxious to show that everything is 
legitimately classed under ‘‘ Money Bills ’’; they want 
for pressing reasons of party to make everything money 
they possibly can: thus they can get through all their 
most violent proposals before either Conservatives or the 
country have time to interfere, or even to realise where 
they are. The Ministerial argument is then reduced 
to absurdity by the Opposition showing that it must 
make every conceivable bill a money bill. When in 
their turn the Opposition, approaching from the side of 
policy as against money, makes proposals with the 
object of restricting the purview of a money bill as defined 
in the Parliament Bill, Mr. Asquith, in the grand superior 
style, shows that the Opposition proposals would prevent 
anything whatever coming under that term. No Appro- 
priation Act, no Finance Act would be a money bill. 
So we reach the delightful result that by reasoning which 
neither side can upset it is proved that everything is a 
money bill and that nothing is a money bill. Putting 
it otherwise, everything may indefferently—so far 
as rational and tenable definition goes—be classed 
as either money or not money. Yet with enor- 
mously different results according as it is classed 
as one or the other. Never was there a more 
splendid case of logic bringing Englishmen to 
grief. But for the attempt at logical definition Parlia- 
ment would not have known its want of Jogic. | Until 
now there has been no necessity to define a money bill 
rigorously. No doubt the general idea was, as Mr. 
Asquith thinks, that a bill was a moncy bill if its main 
object was money and the ulterior effects of raising 
this money merely subsidiary, even if contemplated. 
It was not a money bill if the raising or appro- 
priation of money was obviously a mere means to 
the end set out in the other clauses of the Bill. 
In practice, it worked out that for the most part 
both Lords and Commons regarded the Finance 
Act of the year and the Appropriation Act as money 
bills, but all other contentious measures as not money 
bills. This practice ‘might pass until its basis was 
examined; but the Parliament Bill has caused it to be 
examined, with the result that it is seen to have no 
logical justification. Policy might be the main thing 
in a Finance Act; at any rate the Act could be made to 
carry policy which was essentially not subsidiary to fin- 
ance. It is impossible to lay down any logical basis 
of distinction whether policy or money, both of which 
figure in nearly every bill, is essence or accident. 
For one thing, both may be essential, so that neither 
or both will be the main thing; in which case it is not 
possible on any hypothesis yet put forward by anybody 
to say whether such a bill is a money bill or not. The 
moral of it all is, as we said last week, that the Govern- 
ment should not have meddled ! 

This week the Opposition have made a determined 
effort to put limits to the Parliament Bill’s absolutely 
undefined definition of a money bill. From a national 
point of view it is a much more serious thing that too 
much than that too little should be included under the 
term. Put a proposal in a money bill and it becomes 
law, under the Parliament Bill, immediately ; and what 
is done can only be undone by a reversal of policy. Keep 
a proposal out of a money bill and you merely hang it 
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_ up for two years. If the country wants it, it will only 


have to exercise a little patience; if it does not want 
it, it may have a chance of interfering or at any rate 
one way or another of expressing its opinion. But that 
is just what the extreme Radical does not want—he is 
always fearful, very justly, lest the country, which in 
a moment of heat has given him a chance, should repent 
of its folly before he has done past all practical recall 
the mischief he is bent on. Anything that will give 
the country the opportunity of reconsidering the ques- 
tion, after it has had time to cool down into a sober 
state of mind, is anathema to him. It is the 
very thing to spoil his game. Naturally, then, 
he is all for making everything a money bill and getting 
it passed over the Lords’ head in a month. He does 
not want to take the chances of two years, especially 
when it is a question of his own salary. The Opposition 
made a stand at payment of members. . They moved 
that a proposal to pay members of Parliament should 
not come within the definition of a money bill. Mr. 
Asquith would not hear of this. Of course not. What 
would his party tail have said if he had given people 
who are to be made to pay for work they now get done 
for nothing—so far as they are concerned—an oppor- 
tunity to make their indignation felt? 

This idea of paying members of Parliament has 
not been realised by the bulk of the people 
yet. It will not be—nothing ever is—until it appears 
in concrete form. Then there will be a good deal more 
than grumbling. If Unionist candidates have the 
courage and sagacity to drive the matter home and make 
the public see how the Radicals are exploiting them, 
the Government will not score by this payment of mem- 
bers business; the other way. A man may be a good 
Radical without desiring to pay his Radical member 
for what he now does unpaid. The Labour electorate 
is not a fair sample in this matter ; they have to pay for 
their members now: so naturally they prefer that the 
burden should be spread over the whole country, 
especially over those who do not approve of Labour 
politics. But most Liberal and Radical electors do not 
pay their members asalary. We do not think these will 
rejoice in the new régime. Neither do they think it 
who clamour for payment of members in the House, 
which is why they insist on it being put in a 
money bill. They know it is the first step that is the 
difficulty. Once members are paid, though it be an 
annual charge, the country would not like to stop pay- 
ment, resent the burden as it might. But give the 
Second Chamber a chance of exposing the game, and 
give the country two years to think it over: ah! that 
would be dangerous indeed, say the members who are 
impatient for their salaries. Logically, we admit, it is 
very difficult to say whether payment of members should 
count as a money bill or not. It is difficult to deny that 
payment, that is money, is the great thing. On the 
other hand, it is equally difficult to deny that it is a pro- 
foundly new departure in policy. Socially it may go 
deeper than any Land Bill. It may create a whole class of 
professional politicians, who certainly will not come 
from the working classes. It may deter from politics 
many types which now take to them. It may result 
in an irresistible claim for payment from members 
ef local governing bodies. | How can a proposal from 
which such far-reaching consequences may flow be 
treated as a money bill, and kept from the considera- 
tion of the Second Chamber? As a matter of logic, we 
admit that we do not see where the line is to be drawn ; 
as a matter of public policy, unquestionably payment 
of members ought not to be put through as a 
money bill; as a matter of party, it will be. 
Mr. Asquith, who until now has never shown 
the smallest enthusiasm for paying members, will be 
forced to do it. Then we may enjoy the beautiful demo- 
cratic spectacle of the members of the popular House 
voting their own salaries out of money to be paid 
by their constituents. Would not this be a good 
subject for a Referendum, an interesting experiment? 
Well, members might whistle for their money long, if 
this were referred to the people. We could lay long 
odds on that. 


THE DOMINIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


} R. WALTER GUINNESS’ motion to ensure the 
adequate discussion of foreign affairs at the 
Imperial Conference has let a breath of fresh 
air into the stifling political atmosphere produced 
by the discussion of the Parliament Bill. No 
one reading the brief debate, which was all 
the Government would allow, will have put down his 
paper without feeling that here was a subject of moment 
and importance, infinitely transcending the more local 
and sectarian topics which are the chosen pasture of 
the Radical mind. The historian of the future will be 
more inclined to give a page to even such a truncated 
discussion of matters on which the future of the race will 
turn than a paragraph to the record of the miserable 
intrigues for sectional Bills based on log-rolling tactics 
which form the staple of Coalition activities. But the 
moment the question of Imperial foreign policy was 
brought forward the debate showed a tendency, which 
the Speaker hardly attempted to check, to stray into 
many channels. This could not well be helped, because 
the internal relations of the component parts of the 
Empire cannot be kept in water-tight compartments. 
You cannot discuss Foreign policy without discussing 
Defence, nor can you properly discuss either question 
without dealing with Constitutional machinery and with 
Trade relations. All these four spheres are after all 
only different but inseparable aspects of the stuff whereof 
a national or racial unity is composed. The movers 
of the motion, however, were bent on_ business, 
and wisely refrained from introducing fiscal topics 
which would merely have driven a frightened Colonial 
Secretary to take cover behind those of his supporters 
whose ideas of Imperial policy are limited to the con- 
ception that the cry of ‘*‘ dear food ’’ has an electoral 
value. The moderation of the speeches made by Mr. 
Guinness and Mr. Ormsby Gore drew indeed many tri- 
butes and some agreement from the Ministerial benches. 
None the less, Ministers displayed that kind of 
harassed timidity they always reserve for Imperial 
topics. With one eve fixed on their supporters, to whom 
the very name of Empire is anathema, and the other 
wandering to real responsibilities of office, a Cabinet 
Minister’s lot is not on these occasions a happy one. 
In the absence of the Foreign Minister, it fell to the 
lot of Mr. Mackinnon Wood to make one of the most 
illiberal speeches which Parliament has heard for many 
aday. Recent experience has proved in more than one 
case that Radicals who, when private members, indulge 
in the language of extreme sentimentality or of reckless 
abuse, become on their accession to minor office the 
most exasperating of official pundits and authoritarians. 
The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs is no exception 
to this rule: he treated the movers as though they had 
introduced some topic not usually discussed in polite 
society. What a howl against aristocratic reserve and 
insolence there would have been had this proceeded 
from the mouth of a member of a Conservative Govern- 
ment! The Colonial Secretary, indeed, had tactfully to 
cover the gaucheries of his colleague in order to secure 
the withdrawal of the motion. 

It is too early to say yet whether Mr. Guinness 
has in reality attained his object. Ministers may 
repent them in silence and privacy, but they seemed 
last Wednesday totally unable to grasp the point 
which the Opposition was pressing upon them. This 
point is a very simple and yet a very vital one. It is 
that to express a final readiness to discuss purely, in- 
formally with Colonial Premiers those special points of 
Foreign Policy the representatives of each dominion 
care to raise is one thing; it is another for the Imperial 
Government to come forward frankly and of their own 
volition to offer to the Premiers a real explanation of the 
basic principles of a world-wide policy. It is not fair 
that the onus of initiative should be thrown on 
the Colonial representatives. It is for the pre- 
sent controllers of Imperial Foreign Policy to 
offer to consult the representatives of the Empire, not 
for those who have in the past been excluded from parti- 
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to press for a stronger influence upon them. While the 
Empire still depends, as it does to-day, so much on tact 
and skilful management, the initiative and the advance 
should come from the central authority. The narrow 
spirit which dominates the Government in this con- 
nexion, was amply illustrated by a remark of the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. His statement will be 
telegraphed all over the Empire and rouse intense 
resentment in the self-governing dominions. This 
eminent diplomatist asked what was the interest of 
South Africa in a crisis in Servia and Montenegro. For 
the representative of an office which nearly involved us, 
and South Africa with us, in a war over the Bosnian 
imbroglio the observation is almost sublime. If the 
sword had been drawn it would not have been the little 
Navy party which would have saved South Africa from 
invasion, nor the Foreign Secretary and his subordinates 
who would have stood in the firing line on the frontiers 
of German West Africa. An inveterate parochialism 
makes the minds of Ministers hopeless on these and 
kindred topics. The real issues lie in depths not 
plumbed by the Under-Secretarial mind. It is useless 
to deny that the debate re-awakens long-pondered 
anxieties in the minds of all true Imperialists. Consti- 
tutionally and, for the purposes of an enemy, practically, 
the Empire is one and indivisible. No opponent in the 
field would for a single instant admit the neutrality of a 
self-governing Dominion flying the British flag. Yet 
Prime Ministers of the Cape Colony and of Canada 
have in the past made speeches suggesting that self- 
governing Dominions might claim the right to stand 
aside from a war of which their Ministers did not 
approve. It would be difficult to find a more convincing 
proof of the anomalous position in which the various 
parts of the Empire stand to one another on vital issues 
of peace and war, and of the urgent necessity of some 
closer form of organisation between its component parts. 
To put the matter in a concrete form the South African 
Union might claim neutrality while the Germans or the 
Japanese used Cape Town as a military base. 

There exists, however, one individual, at least, 
who regards the present state of affairs as 
approximating to the ideal of Imperial relation- 
ship so closely that any progressive change must 
be for the worse since it cannot possibly be 
for the better. Mr. Martin, speaking apparently for 
a portion of S. Pancras, if not for Canada as a whole, 
is convinced that any attempt to solve the difficulties of 
the present situation is equivalent to reforming the mil- 
lennium. His mental attitude appears to be that of Lord 
Melbourne—‘‘ Why can’t you leave it alone? ’’ Unfor- 
tunately serious students of Imperial conditions are 
unable to accept the laisser faire attitude suggested to 
them in such a genial manner. As Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
and Mr. Mackinder pointed out, recent developments 
have already put some of our Colonies in the very fore- 
front of the battle, and as Admiral Henderson stated on 
his return from Australia last week, ‘‘ there can be no 
doubt that the creation of an Australian Navy must 
result in a reconsideration of the whole naval problem 
in the East’’. The gist of the matter is that if the 
Empire is not to fall to pieces and into the hands of its 
enemies, the Dominions must stand in with the United 
Kingdom and the United Kingdom with the Dominions. 
The old conception of the English taxpayer supporting 
the defences of Empire and exacting in return a com- 
plete control of foreign policy cannot stand. A new 
policy must take its place, and as the Dominions 
advance in naval and military power and in a sense of 
- their dangers and responsibilities they must also be 
admitted to a share in control of the courses which 
lead to a peace from which they benefit or to a war of 
which they must take the chances. Downing Street 
must take Cape Town, Melbourne and Quebec into its 
confidence in order to secure a military partnership. 
The problem of method is probably the most difficult 
which has confronted any people since the failure of 
the Periclean Empire of Athens. But to ignore diffi- 
culties and imbibe the soothing syrup so liberally doled 
out by the ex-Vice-Presidents of the Liberal League is 
not to face the situation. In the words of Cleveland 


the Empire is confronted not with a theory, but with a 
condition. The most hopeful course is certainly not the 
attempt to create a cast-iron federal system which would 
break down under its own weight. An advisory council 
which might in the long-run become the real arbiter of 
Imperial destinies and represent the feelings of the 
Empire as a whole irrespective of local Parliamentary 
contests is the best hope which the future offers. If 
Liberalism shrinks from the creation of such a body lest 
it should interfere with the operations of the parish 
pump, the Imperialist party is ready to step into the 
breach. 


PORFIRIO DIAZ—AND AFTER. 


EBELLION is Spanish America’s equivalent for 
constitutional opposition, and a revolution means 
no more than a general election in England. There has 
been no revolution in Mexico for upwards of a genera- 
tion, so that a change is overdue. But having waited 
so long, it is strange that the malcontents did not wait 
alittle longer. After all, President Diaz is over eighty, 
and the other side’s turn was bound to come soon. 
Perhaps it was Diaz himself who provoked trouble by 
showing that he feared it. At the last presidential elec- 
tion he threw the Opposition candidate into gaol, and 
sent the most popular soldier of his army on an empty 
mission of honour to Europe—a confession of weakness 
which could not pass unchallenged. Moreover, these 
violent methods failed of their object. Opinions 
wavered, anda crop of rumours crystallised into a belief 
that the President looked to the hated Yankees to see 
him through. The belief may not have been altogether 
baseless, though it is only fair to Diaz to remember that 
in earlier years he was fully alive to the risk of financial 
tutelage to the States, and spared no pains to attract 
British capital instead. 

Right or wrong, however, the belief became general, 
and the riots out of which the rebellion has sprung 
usually began with a demonstration against the Stars 
and Stripes. To the Mexican the Yankec is a neigh- 
bour who must be kept at a distance. There is little 
purity of blood on either side the international border, 
but the civilisation of Mexico is as distinctively Latin 
as that of the United States is Anglo-Saxon, and the 
two ways of life cannot be blended. The mutual anti- 
pathy is backed on the Mexican side by a definite griev- 
ance. There is no doubt that of late years concessions 
have been granted with too little supervision. The 
central administration has never thought very much of 
the needs of the masses provided the development of the 
country went on apace; and the local officials have too 
often betrayed their trust for the sake of a share in the 
pickings. The Indian inhabitants of the country have 
been disciplined with a very stern hand, and as Aztec 
blood runs clean through Mexican society their griev- 
ances have met with a good deal of sympathy. Until 
recently, however, Porfirio Diaz was popularly regarded 
as more or less of a safeguard against Yankee com- 
mercial tyranny, and it is largely his real or assumed 
defection that has driven some of the people to arms. 

Why should the Mexican labourer in the end succeed 
any better than the French vigneron? Apparently 
because the local administration, which in France has 
stood firm, in Mexico has turned traitor. This is a 
serious thing for Diaz, since his organisation of the 
Mexican provinces has been the most important achieve- 
ment of his rule and the foundation of all his past suc- 
cesses. His work under this head may fairly be called 
Napoleonic. Like France, Mexico clamoured for 
efficient centralised rule; twice before Diaz established 
himself an attempt had been made to revive the system 
of the old Aztec Empire ; and like the France of 1795 the 
Mexico of 1870 had all but sunk into anarchy. There 
are men still living who, having set out on the journey 
from Vera Cruz to the capital, arrived stripped of their 
possessions and clothed only in an improvised costume 
of newspapers. 


Banditti, in fact, were everywhere. The brigand’s 


life was the only life for a gentleman, and there are 
always plenty of gentlemen in Latin countries. 
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brigand chiefs formed, as it were, the aristocracy of 
Mexico, the one class with any power of handling men. 
Diaz used them; it was the mark of his greatness that 
he was able to make them the instruments of his rule; 
and it is therefore inexpedient to peer too closely into 
the antecedents of most of his earlier governors of pro- 
vinces. Being what they were, these men required to be 
controlled with a strong hand. They could themselves 
keep order, but a sense of public duty was not among 
their virtues. When at the end of his first term of office 
the President allowed the supreme power to pass into 
less able hands, the local administration at once began to 
fall to pieces. Corruption made its entry, and even Diaz 
has never been able quite to get rid of it. 

Resuming office in the eighties, Diaz showed 
that he had learnt his lesson. He pushed forward his 
old policy with new vigour, holding fast to his main 
aim of restricting the freedom of action of his dangerous 
lieutenants. So exclusively did they occupy his atten- 
tion that he overlooked the welfare of the masses. The 
Church presented a magnificent means of raising the 
general level of culture, but Diaz neglected it. His 
business was to build railways and telegraphs, and thus 
link Mexico City up with the centres of provincial 
government. Hence his first appeal to foreign capital, 
an appeal which led to a further development of policy. 
Diaz saw that a host of concessionary companies would 
serve as so many pillars for his rule. A governor on 
the make could get the people behind him, but a vested 
interest is immovable. Vested interests ask for nothing 
more than steady government, and every new com- 
pany meant a check on rebellion. 

The process has gone on too long. The old governors 
have mostly died out, and the new generation feel 
little loyalty towards the old man in Mexico City ever 
ready to limit their authority. The telegraph, again, 
should have permitted an occasional relaxation of grip. 
Things cannot now go far wrong before the President 
has word. But Diaz has used his new weapons to con- 
trol his subordinates more firmly than ever. And as 
time went on he has become more terrible because of his 
isolation. The men who helped him to make modern 
Mexico are dead, with the one exception of Sefior Liman- 
tour; and Limantour has never pretended to be any- 
thing but Diaz’ subordinate. Jealousy, and not 
ambition, is the last infirmity of noble minds, and Diaz 
has apparently wished it to appear that he could have 
no successor. When a man of over eighty works on 
the assumption that the world will not go on after he 
has left it and is perpetually keeping young men in their 
proper place, he is asking for trouble. The Civil Ser- 
vice became discontented, and when the people suspected 
the President of selling himself to the Yankees they 
found their leaders at the nearest magistracy. 

Has Diaz outlived his work? It was his task to give 
Mexico peace, and he succeeded by a justice which set 
swiftness before mercy. Now many of the Mexicans 
think the time has come for milder methods. It 
was his further task to develop the resources of his 
country. In that, too, he has succeeded, and to such 
a degree that his critics can now charge him with for- 
getting that resources are made for men and not men 
for resources. Diaz is the greatest of a type, peculiar 
to Spanish America, which possibly has seen its day. 
Disaster has already overtaken Castro in Venezuela, 
Reyes in Columbia, and Zelaya in Nicaragua; and 
though Estrada Cabrera still rules in Guatemala, it is 
only because of American support. 

To Europeans the most interesting question is, what 
will the United States do? Will America intervene in 
Mexico, either on the pretext of demanding reform or 
protecting her threatened citizens? The wild poli- 
ticians and the big financiers are already demanding 
intervention, but that way danger lies. Let the 
Yankees cross the border, and they will see all 
Mexican parties unite against them. The country 
might be reduced in the end, but seeing that America 
has but a tiny regular army and Mexico could put in 
the field half a million of trained men, it would take the 
United States with all their ninety odd millions of in- 
habitants many years to finish the war. Uncle Sam 


would not enjoy paying the bill either in money or men. 
Probably Mr. Taft will leave Mexico alone so far as 
armed intervention goes. The more so that his 
meddling might close up all the South American States 
against him. He will rather try to dominate Mexico by 
trade and political influence. More and more do 
American Presidents meddle in South American politics 
—not to the advantage of any but themselves. This 
the South American realises and prefers both com- 
mercially and politically to deal with Europeans. But 
the Yankee is on the spot, and necessarily has a great 
pull. He wants careful watching. 


SCOTCHING HERTZOGISM. 


Airave Sir Starr Jameson has unfortunately 
been laid aside from the later weeks of the South 
African session, the good work which he adroitly set 
on foot has borne the results on which he probably calcu- 
lated. The report of the Select Committee appointed 
last November to examine the educational systems of the 
four provinces with a view to ensuring the application of 
freedom and equality as laid down in Article 137 of the 
Constitution has been laid on the table of the House. 
It confirms the announcement that the Committee has 
agreed that the medium of instruction shall be in the 
mother tongue of the pupil, but that when Dutch and 
English are equally well spoken and well understood 
the parent shall choose the medium, and that after 
Standard IV. the medium for all scholars shall be at the 
option of the parent, with the addition that after 
Standard IV. parents may choose the second language 
both as the medium and the subject of instruction. 

The layman contemplating this result thus sum- 
marised may think it a little thing and a difficult thing, 
as who should say with Michael Finsbury ‘‘ this will 
require a great deal of drink, Pitman’’. Yet a little, 
not of liquor, but recapitulation, will show how heavy 
a blow the Select Committee’s finding has struck at 
Hertzogism, and what a step in the principle of an 
effective Union is implied in the same instrument. 

The South African education trouble originated 
in the Orange River Colony. Mr. Hertzog, per- 
haps no very amiable or reasonable figure, was 
a Free State general in the late war, dis- 
tinguished himself less in the field than by being 
uncivil to Mr. Chamberlain during his visit to 
South Africa in 1903, and, at the coming of responsible 
government, was made Attorney-General for that 
Colony. His education bill brought Mr. Hertzog 
notoriety. By this enactment English and Dutch were 
put on an equality; and, up to and including Stan- 
dard IV., every child was to be instructed in the language 
which it best speaks and understands, while other 
languages were to be introduced as a_ subsidiary 
medium. After Standard IV. English and Dutch were 
to divide the subjects taught to the _ student; 
‘* three principal subjects ’’ were to be in English, three 
in Dutch. Furthermore, teachers were to be graded 
according to their competence to teach in both 
languages, and their certificates were to be ‘‘ endorsed ”’ 
if they were proved to be not thus bilingual. In future, 
certificates were only to be issued after an examination 
held half in English and half in Dutch. Salaries were 
to be regulated according to the grade of certificates 
held. The practical effect, of course, was that ability 
to teach in both languages became a necessary condi- 
tion of a teacher’s appointment and promotion. 
Obviously it is very difficult to educate children efficiently 
in two languages simultaneously. There must needs be 
a preposterous waste of time; and the rest of a child’s 
education would be sacrificed to acquiring a knowledge 
of both languages—one of them, remember, an extra- 
ordinarily debased patois and ragbag of European- 
Dutch, Engiish, Hottentot, and Kaffir idioms. It is 
unfair moreover to teachers already in active service 
that they should be compelled to qualify. And, as South 
Africa does not contain a sufficient number of bilingual 
teachers who are properly qualified otherwise, the 
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Hertzog enactment was designed (in more senses than 
one) to lead to the wholesale appointment of incompetent 
teachers. 

There was naturally great bitterness of feeling in the 
Orange Free State over the Hertzog Act. Excellent 
English teachers and inspectors, as we must all remem- 
ber, were thrown out of their situations, and the Act 
bore so hardly on the English-speaking colonists that, 
after they had tried and failed to obtain any acceptable 
redress from the Government, the extreme step was 
taken of starting private schools and inviting subscrip- 
tions from sympathisers in all parts. When the Union 
of South Africa became a fact it was urged that the 
Hertzog policy with its system of rigorous compulsion 
for parents was directly opposed to the spirit and terms 
of the Act of Union itself. Controversy increased in 
bitterness as the elections approached, and the injustice 
was the main theme of Unionist candidates. 

Apart from bitter recriminations and appeals to 
racial feeling, Mr. Hertzog’s defence amounted to this : 
that as the State compelled parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, it should prescribe the language 
of instruction; that his was the only method of 
giving effect to the equality principle; and that, as 
South Africa was bilingual, teachers, to be efficient, 
must qualify both in English and in the Taal. Such an 
attitude was the more serious in that as the Act of 
Union left education to the Provincial Councils, the 
Union Prime Minister, though opposed to the Hertzog 
policy, professed himself unable to suggest a remedy. 
Presently the Ministry was formed, the forces of reac- 
tion obviously counting with the General, and Mr. 
Hertzog was included in it. His Act was approved by 
several members of the Ministry and by the Dutch press 
generally, and fears lest Hertzogism should invade the 
other provinces became general and real. Happily 
there came the debate in the Union Parliament. The 
Opposition moved to condemn the Free State system. 
There was much frankness all round, but on Dr. 
Jameson’s part an admirable temper and firmness, and 
the debate culminated in the rather abrupt proposal of 
the Prime Minister for a Select Committee. Four 
Nationalists and four Unionists composed it. There 
were two points of reference: ‘‘ Whether they—the 
several educational systems—involve any compulsion in 
respect of teaching or use as a medium of either the 
English or the Dutch language; and in case in any 
particular they are not in harmony with Article 137 of 
the said Act [of Union] or involve compulsion in 
regard to language, to make recommendations as to 
the best means of bringing them into harmony with the 
principles enunciated in Article 137 of the said Act; 
due regard being had to the rights assigned to the pro- 
vincial authorities under the South Africa Act’’. The 
Premier’s proposal—which we admire to the extent of 
precise quotation—was accepted by the leader of the 
Opposition and adopted by the House without further 
debate. And the result is as already set forth; the plain 
English whereof, since not even in the extreme of 
enthusiasm and chivalry can we run to the Taal, comes 
to this: Mr. Hertzog’s face, is, more or less, saved, 
but the bilingual policy is practically dished. Eng- 
lish children in Free State schools will be taught in 
English from the beginning and always. Dutch chil- 
dren in a large majority of cases will be taught in 
English after leaving Standard IV. Only little bywoners 
and their kind will be kept in the straight, con- 
tinuous path of Taal to oblige Mr. Hertzog. Nor, 
alas ! is that a remnant worth saving. It is unnecessary 
for any of us to whoop, and is, moreover, inexpedient— 
not because Mr. Beyers, representing one out of eight 
Committee men, has signed a minority report in the 
steep Hertzogist sense, but because the forces of igno- 
rant reaction are better not gratuitously embittered. A 
great gain, as we have hinted, is the recognition of 
the Union Parliament as a Court of Public Inquiry and 
of acceptable settlement. In this larger and lighter 


area, as Rhodes long ago foresaw, particularist (and 
Krugerist) pro-section policies do not thrive as heartily 
as in dark corners where they were native. 


THE AGITATION IN PORTUGAL. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT IN LISBON.) 


HE new law separating Church and State might not 
do much harm if it were administered by fair- 
minded men, but unfortunately those now in power in 
Portugal can only be described as anti-religious fanatics 
ot the most virulent kind. Thanks to their frenzied 
conduct, the religious question in Portugal has attained 
an acuteness which it never attained under the old 
régime. A Bishop violently deprived of his See, several 
dozens of clergymen imprisoned, the religious feelings 
of the people outraged, everybody thrown into a state of 
excitement—this is what is happening to-day in Portu- 
gal, which has already lost all hope of tranquillity. 

Dr. Affonso Costa, the author of the law in question, 
boasted the other day in a Secret Society Club that 
‘‘ within two generations after the passage of this 
Separation Law, Catholicity will have been annihilated 
in Portugal ’’. When the foreign correspondents ques- 
tioned the Minister of Foreign Affairs about this state- 
ment of Dr. Costa, the former said that Dr. Costa was 
speaking on that occasion ‘‘ as a Freethinker and not 
as a member of the Provisional Government ’’. This 
makes it clear, we think, that Protestantism has nothing 
to gain in Portugal by this piece of republican legisla- 
tion. The enemies of all forms of Christianity will be 
the only gainers. 

The Republic began its career in a frenzy of intoler- 
ance. The Catholics consequently became apprehen- 
sive, and the events which have since taken place show 
that their forebodings were justified. The revolution 
was stained at the very outset by the murder of two 
priests, a murder committed under conditions which 
make the Church regard it as martyrdom. It was 
possible, nevertheless, to say with some reason that 
this crime was the result of an uncontrollable and 
momentary excitement, that one cannot require mature 
reflection from men coming from the barricades, their 
hands blackened with powder, and their minds excited 
by the menace of a counter-revolution, possible at any 
moment. 

A veil was accordingly thrown over these two corpses 
and the public tried to forget that one of the first ex- 
ploits of the new régime was a useless crime committed 
against two unarmed men. 

But all these desires of peace and conciliation on the 
part of the Catholics were not appreciated by those who 
ruled in the name of the Nation. Day after day the 
Government promulgated laws offensive to the religious 
conscience of the country, with the evident intention 
of brutally suppressing all Christian beliefs and convic- 
tions. The attitude of the young republic to the 
Church, or rather to the religious question, one of the 
most delicate of modern society, was that of an 
insupportable tyranny which did not even deign to dis- 
guise itself under the name of zeal for liberty. Liberty 
of conscience, liberty of association, liberty of assembly, 
liberty of thought, liberty of the press, disappeared little 
by little so far as the Catholics were concerned. 

Alarmed at seeing themselves deprived of their most 
elementary rights, the Catholics addressed themselves 
to the Bishops, their natural leaders, exhorting them to 
intervene and put a stop to this torrent of destruction. 
The Portuguese Prelates, who had for a long tiine shown 
themselves insensible to the voice of their flocks, finally 
felt that their episcopal duties were no longer com- 
patible with a discreet silence. Consequently they met 
together and resolved to publish a collective pastoral 
in order to give the Catholics some necessary directions 
in the matter of their religious duties. 

This pastoral letter which has aroused such a formid- 
able tempest in the revolutionary camp is a document 
full of moderation and of good will. It contains nothing 
of that inflexible firmness with which the early bishops 
of the Church addressed themselves to the Roman 
Cesars. The pastoral of the Portuguese bishops, while 
multiplying its protestations of acquiescence in the new 
régime, ventured to condemn timidly enough the anti- 
Catholic laws of the Government such as the law of 
divorce and the law under which the religious were 
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expelled. The French Bishops were much more vehe- 
ment when the laws of 1g01 and 1904 were voted, vet 
they were not on that account punished for their franx- 
ness. The pastoral reminded Catholics of those great 
social principles of the Church according to which an 
unjust law does not bind the conscience, and alluded to 
the spiritual penalties which menaced any of the faith- 
ful who acted in opposition to his conscience. But this 
timid affirmation of traditional and secular rights only 
ied the Government in an infantile spirit of bravado to 
attempt a new coup of petty tyranny which was as 
useless in its object as it was irritating in its form. The 
Government resolved to forbid the curés, under pain of 
prosecution and of imprisonment, to read the docu- 
ment in the churches, and threatened the bishops if 
the latter failed to recall the pastoral at once. 

The Bishops had determined to have the pastoral read 
in spite of all, and to affirm energetically the rights of 
the Church. Had they only adhered to their resolution 
and, after doing so, offered a quite passive resistance 
to the unconstitutional action of the Government, the 
most rabidly anti-clerical section of the Cabinet would 
have been paralysed and discredited, the Conservatives 
would have won an important victory, and the Pro- 
visional Government would have been compelled to con- 
sider the existence of the large soberer element in the 
North and to modify its policy accordingly. Unfor- 
tunately, with one exception the higher clergy failed in 
this task. All the Bishops save the Bishop of Oporto 
bowed their heads to the storm, and instructed their 
curés not to read the pastoral. 

The protest of the Bishops thus failed owing to the 
feebleness of the Bishops themselves. Moreover, this 
feebleness enabled the Government to succeed in an 
arbitrary and unconstitutional move where its failure 
would have been deserved and rejoiced in by the 
great bulk of the people. It also enabled the Govern- 
ment to crush the resistance ef the one Prelate who 
had remained faithful to the engagements he had entered 
into. On the great diccese of Oporto which boasts, 
and with reason, of the best trained and best instructed 
clergy in all Portugal, was concentrated the attack of 
the Government’s agents. During the course of several 
days the curés of all the villages in this diocese entered 
Oporto in custody and were committed to prison there 
for obeying the command of their Bishop to read the 
pastoral in public. These arrests were not always made 
without difficulty. In many places there were san- 
guinary encounters between the soldiers and the people. 
The church bells rang the alarm, and crowds of peasants 
armed with scythes and carabines gave for a moment 
the impression of a jacquerie which the public authorities 
might not easily be able to quell. The Bishop was sum- 
moned to Lisbon, and here it seemed that the Govern- 
ment would scon have to face another difficulty, for the 
Secret Society men and the professional Apaches (arrua- 
ceiros) determined to mob the Prelate on his arrival in 
the capital. The Bishop might easily have lost his life 
in this hostile demonstration, but the Minister of Justice 
avoided this catastrophe by sending his motor-car to 
take the Bishop off the Oporto train at a small station 
in the environs of Lisbon. 

The Council of Ministers decided to dismiss the Bishop 
~—who is one of the bright lights of the bench—and 
to prevent him from returning to his diocese. 

Had all the Bishops done as he did, the Government 
would have had no alternative but to imprison 6000 
ecclesiastics ; in other words to arrest the clergy of the 
entire country. One of the most prominent Catholics 
in Portugal writes that ‘‘ the violence offered to the 
Bishop of Oporto is owing directly to the Ministry and 
indirectly to the cowardice of the prelates and clergy 
of the other dioceses who refused to stand by their 
Principles, and who by that refusal deprived the Church 
and the Catholics of all moral force in the struggle for 
their rights 

To have a good idea of the unprecedented tyranny 
from which Portugal suffers, I would ask the reader 
to consider a few figures. On the occasion of the last 
National Census ten years ago all the citizens were 


As, owing to the constitutional safeguards, no one could 
be persecuted on account of his religious belief, and as 
the fact of being a Catholic gave no one any special 
privileges, it is to be supposed that no one had any 
interest in giving false information as to his faith or 
his lack of faith. 

Now the Census indicates that of the 5,200,000 ine 
habitants of Portugal there were 4200 Protestants, 550 
belonging to other religions, and 1600 persons without 
any religion. All the rest declared that they were 
Catholics. 

But the present Portuguese Government is not neutral 
in the matter of religion. It is frankly and confessedly 
anti-Catholic. And this anti-Catholic dictatorship is 
evidently not exercised by Catholics. Neither is it 
exercised by Protestants, who, besides being nearly all 
naturalised foreigners, are few in number. Nor is it 
exercised by people professing other religious beliefs. 
This dictatorship is exercised therefore by the 1600 Por- 
tuguese who declared in the last Census that they were 
without any religion. ; 

Thus 1600 individuals arrogate to themselves the right 
to persecute more than five million citizens ! Every Free- 
thinker lords it over some three thousand fellow citizens ! 
Modern times can show no despotism worse than this 
tyranny exercised in the name of democratic principles 
and with the supposed assent of the nation. 

The present republican Government pretends to be 
based on the national will, to exist in the name and by 
the votes of the majority. As a matter of fact, it has 
the support of only an insignificant minority of the 
people ; and this fact fully explains its tendency to per- 
secution, its violence and its despotism. Régimes 
which feel that they have a majority of the nation behind 
them regard themselves as safe, and this feeling of 
security and of strength naturally makes for tolerance 
and imposes a respect for the rights of the minority. On 
the other hand, régimes which are supported by 
a minority, that is régimes dominated by a small 
fraction of the people, tend evidently towards 
oppression. By repeated acts of violence they 
seek to givé themselves an illusory appearance 
of strength. Without systematic violence they 
could not exist, for if public opinion were absolutely 
free they would be crushed by the mere weight of 
numbers. 

We now hear of the convocation of the electoral col- 

leges for the constitution not of our old Cértes but of 
a new Duma. It is necessary to be very emphatic as 
to the conditions under which the elections are to be 
held in Portugal lest erroneous conclusions be after- 
wards drawn. All the Monarchical and independent 
press has been suppressed by force, and there can appear 
in the country no newspapers save such as support the 
Government. The elections are to be carried out on the 
basis of a new electoral law, drawn up for the occasion, 
to meet the necessities of the moment, a law which 
makes it almost impossible for the Monarchists to record 
their votes. The glectoral lists are being ‘‘doctored’’ so 
that the right of voting may be taken away from thou- 
sands of independent citizens who are suspected of being 
opposed to the Government. The right of public meet- 
ing is abolished. and the slightest attempt by the Con- 
servatives to inaugurate an electoral campaign is 
vigorously suppressed. No independent citizen dare 
protest against the dictatorial decrees of the Govern- 
ment unless he is prepared to see let loose on him crowds 
of those Apaches who attack with impunity newspaper 
offices, clubs, and individuals, spreading everywhere an 
atmosphere of terror and oppression. 
In a word, the approaching elections will be a sham. 
A Parliament will be elected by 1600 citizens to approve 
of the acts of tyranny practised against more than five 
million of the inhabitants of this country. 


THE CITY. 


|= stock markets made a spurt at the beginning of 
the week, but showed no staying power. Many 
bulls of home rails carried their commitments over with 
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holiday traffics. Consequently, although the early 
quotations did fair justice to the fine traffic figures, a re- 
action under rather heavy realisations soon set in, and 
dealers promptly reconciled themselves to the prospect 
of a comparatively quiet account. The prevailing senti- 
ment was best expressed in the rush for tickets in the 
41000 Derby sweepstake, which were sold out in record 
time at £1 apiece, and were shortly changing hands 
at a substantial premium. The holiday feeling per- 
vaded the ‘‘ House ’’, and several members who had re- 
luctantly returned to the City in the hope of active busi- 
ness were enticed by the fine weather back to the 
golf links, the racecourse, and the seashore. Home 
rails remained the most interesting department, but the 
reaction caused by the flood of profit-taking was very 
disappointing to new buyers, who overlooked the exist- 
ence of the big bull account. The general opinion 
in Throgmorton Street is that the market is only rest- 
ing, and that the continuance of largely increased traffics 
will cause a resumption of the improvement in prices. 

Oil shares also started the week with a rush, and 
then relapsed into comparative quietude. Dealings in 
this section have been almost entirely professional, and 
it is satisfactory that a reaction should have set in 
early, because the movement was being overdone. The 
opening of the Maikop pipe line to Ekaterinodar is an 
important landmark in the history of the Maikop field, 
and is a sufficient excuse for a little enthusiasm after 
so many delays and disappointments ; but the mere fact 
that oil in certain (or uncertain) quantities can now be 
carried from a few plots under contract does not justify 
a boom, at present prices, in shares of companies which 
are unable to avail themselves of the outlet. As regards 
the few companies which will participate in the pipe 
line’s limited facilities, the immediate future seems to 
have been fully discounted in current quotations. 

Rhodesian mining shares likewise made a spurt on 
the resumption of business after the holidays, but here 
again the advance was short-lived in the absence of 
public inquiry, and the market soon reverted to its 
habitual condition of semi-stagnation. The mining de- 
partments resemble the American market, inasmuch as 
the public refuses to take any interest in them, despite 
the frequent advertising of their attractions. It must, 
however, be admitted that several Rhodesian mines 
offer far greater opportunities to the small speculator 
than do American rails, but mining shares are out of 
fashion, and until they can reclaim popularity there is 
little hope of a revival. 

In Wall Street, Mr. Gary, the genial chairman of 
the Steel Trust, has once more given voice to his in- 
herent optimism, and once more has the market stolidly 
ignored his remarks. Mr. Gary’s interview may be re- 
garded as evidence of a desire in the Morgan camp to 
inspire confidence, but cautious observers are much more 
impressed by the statements of Mr. H. B. Claflin, the 
head of the great American dry goods firm, who, by 
the way, has no interest in share fluctuations. Mr. 
Claflin announces the reduction of the dividend of his 
company from 8 to 6 per cent. ‘‘ in tiew of the prob- 
ability that the depression which has existed for more 
than a year in the primary textile markets will continue 
so long as tariff changes are in prospect’’. His 
opinions are accepted in Wall Street with more respect 
than those of the leaders of the financial district. Mean- 
while railroad earnings give no cause for enthusiasm, 
and the trade outlook shows no sign of radical improve- 
ment. The manipulations for control of the Missouri 
Pacific are of little interest on this side, as practically 
the whole of the capital is held in America. As regards 
Canadian railroads on the other hand, traffics continue 
good, and quotations of Canadian Pacifics and Grand 
Trunk securities are well maintained, the Grand Trunk 
improving on Thursday on Mr. Alfred Smithers’ speech 
at the half-yearly meeting. 

Restlessness and depression characterised Mexican 
securities. The markets were not so much disturbed 
by the ‘‘ war news ”’ as by the persistent rumours of 
probable American ‘“‘ intervention ’’. So much mystery 


underlies the situation on the Mexican frontier that 


nervous in spite of a continuance of good traffics and 
the issue of a very satisfactory annual report. In the 
early part of the next half year all the company’s loco- 
motives will be using oil fuel, and the economies to be 
thus effected simultaneously with increasing gross re- 
ceipts give promise of better dividends. 

The City of Vancouver is making a new issue of 
£579,000 Four per Cent. stock at £100 10s., and 
Queensland a 3} per cent. loan at 97}, for £/2,000,000. 
The Ontario Porcupine Goldfields Development Co. has 
been formed with a capital of £600,000 to acquire 50 
selected mining claims in the Porcupine Gold Field 
which came into prominence in 1909. The board is a 
good one. 


‘“*FANNY’S FIRST PLAY.” 


.* the authorship of ‘‘ Fanny’s First Play’’ were 

really a secret, I should be the last to give it away ; 
for the sport is too good to spoil. But the truth has 
already been printed and was never difficult to see. By 
the time this article appears anyone who cares will know 
that there is another *‘ hackneyed Shaw touch”’ at the 
Little Theatre. ‘‘ Hackneyed Shaw touch ”’ is a descrip- 
tion by one of a chorus of dramatic critics whom Mr. 
Shaw has put into the induction and epilogue of his new 
play toact as preface. Usually we are compelied to wait 
for Mr. Shaw’s opinion of his own work—which is, of 
course, the only opinion that really matters—until the 
plays are given to us in one of the little grey books 
whose regular appearance adds so greatly to the 
pleasure of living. In the interval between the 
performance of a Shaw play and the publication 
of a Shaw preface the dramatic critics have an 


opportunity to express their views every one in 
his characteristic manner. But this time the critics 
are, in the ‘udoridiom, ‘‘ prevented’’. Mr. Shaw 


has not. only criticised his own play in advance; 
he has gathered together a little symposium of four 
critics who between them exhaust all that it is possible 
for any of the established and reputed London critics 
to utter. Fanny is the daughter of an Irish Count, and 
she has written a play. It is her whim that the play 
should be privately presented by real players, and 
criticised by real critics; and, as the Count is indulgent 
and not too poor, all necessary arrangements are 
speedily made. The players are procured, and with the 
players four critics who represent the whole species. 
There is Mr. Trotter, who sets great store by the 
Stagyrite; who is well-disposed to Mr. Shaw, always 
provided no one will suggest that the things he writes 
are plays. There is Mr. Vaughan, who criticises both 
music and the drama; who has proved that Mr. Shaw 
is physiologically incapable of passion ; who is all for seri- 
ous drama ; and who, however much he may be amused in 
the theatre, will never admit it in print. There is Mr. 
Banncl who says roundly it is quite impossible to criti- 
cise a play if you do not know the author : one does not 
say the same things about Mr. Granville Barker as one 
says about Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. Then there is Mr. 
Gunn, to whom all is out of date; who thinks ‘‘ Fanny’s 
First Play ’’ is ‘‘ the most ordinary sort of old-fashioned 
Ibsenite drivel ’’—in fact exactly the sort of play you 
would expect from Mr. Granville Barker. These critics 
have a rare discussion in fixing the authorship of the 
play. Mr. Vaughan sees at once that the author is Sir 
Arthur Pinero. Mr. Gunn is quite as sure that he is 
Mr. Granville Barker. Finally, all four begin talking 
at once about Mr. Shaw with the result that no one 
is left with anything new to say about the play at all. 
On Thursday morning the newspapers were rich to 
read. Mr. Vaughan, who writes in a popular Noncon- 
formist journal, absolutely refused to be turned aside. 
If Mr. Shaw had the impudence to describe him as one 
who would never admit that he had been amused in the 
theatre, he had ready a characteristic way of retort: 
Mr. Shaw has written a dull play: his critics are very 


dull dogs. Mr. Trotter of the ‘‘ Times ’’ was quite 
unabashed. Mr. Shaw having gently satirised the 
Times critic as Mr. Trotter, the ‘‘ Times ”’ critic 


operators in Mexican rails are growing somewhat 


replies by saying that obviously Mr. Trotter is modelled 
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upon Mr. Shaw. Here, indeed, is the retort courteous, 
and certainly as witty a thing as Mr. Trotter has ever 
said. 

The induction and epilogue to ‘‘ Fanny’s First Play ”’ 
were vastly more amusing than the play itself. Already 
we have by heart the views of Mr. Shaw on marriage, 
respectability, the Englishman, romantic love, the con- 
stitution of society, snobbery, religion, and art. These 
topics have for long been exhausted. From ‘‘ Major 
Barbara ’’ onwards Mr. Shaw’s ethical message has 
been pure repetition. He need no longe argue at us 
with the old Puritan ferocity. Either we have accepted 
or rejected him. He has now reached that happy stage 
when he can relax in easy talk and laughter on the 
subject of his own views, for these views are now among 
the established things. But there is one subject Mr. 
Shaw will never exhaust—the subject of himself, his 
plays, and his reputation. No man can talk so well or 
so wittily of Mr. Shaw as Mr. Shaw. The subject 
inspires him to the loftiest flights of his fun and un- 
matched impudence. His ‘‘ message’’ has been de- 
livered ; books of interpretation are already written. 
Mr. Shaw can write in a holiday mood. In _ his 
‘* plays ’’—pace Mr. Trotter—he can be content to deal 
lightly with the things which once brought the beaded 
sweat to his brow. It was not only in the induction of 
‘* Fanny’s First Play ’’ that Mr. Shaw made a jest of his 
reputation. In the play itself there was a note. of 
irresponsible self-consciousness. Contrast the frenzy 
of Napoleon’s diatribe against the English character 
with the genial fun of Lieutenant Duvallet’s 
culogy of La Belle Angleterre. I earnestly hope 
that ‘‘Fanny’s First Play’’ is the first of a 
series. Let us have no more of ‘“‘ Misalliance ”’ 
or ‘‘ Getting Married ’’—attempts to prolong the 
serious mood of propaganda when the original 
fire is not flaming as it used to do. The new 
mood is the mood for Mr. Shaw, and it gives 
him the inspiration that comes of a subject when an 
author loves it. Talking of himself and his views, 
even by implicit irony as in many of the passages in 
‘* Fanny’s First Play ’’, Mr. Shaw loses not one of his 
opportunities. The plays we want from him now are 
the dramatic versions of his prefaces. 

Of the plot and subject of this ‘‘ easy play for a little 
theatre ’’ it is hardly necessary to speak. Two youthful 
people—a boy and a girl—held in respectably by their 
respectable parents break loose from home, and are 
taken up and sentenced to prison for assaulting police- 
men. The iconoclastic effect of this upon the respec- 
table British interior, and its effect upon the youthful 
offenders themselves are treated in the true Shavian 
vein. Most Shavian of all is the effect upon the girl of 
her ‘‘ descent into Hell ’’—how it brings her nearer 
to her gentle mother than her pious upbringing was ever 
able todo. For the girl has discovered her real nature, 
and has come to grips with reality—in a word, she has 
found religion, and is henceforth a comrade for the older 
woman, who, being deeply religious, is able to 
understand the ‘‘ happiness within ourselves ’’. Equally 
redolent of Mr. Shaw is the footman Juggins—younger 
brother of a Duke—who went into service because once 
he godlessly insulted a servant in his employment. 
These are incidents ; but they show what is the web and 
texture of the play. 

How good it is to laugh again! Mr. Shaw’s fun— 
that, at any rate, is as fresh and young as ever it was— 
filled me on Wednesday evening with an immense grati- 
tude. The evening before was the culmination of a 
series of the most melancholy experiences that the most 
confirmed pessimist could ever hope to endure. There 
was a play at the Globe Theatre by Mr. Hemmerde and 
Mr. Francis Neilson. The chief feature of the play was 
a scene in the divorce court, wherein Mr. Hemmerde 
had used his professional acquaintance with these places 
to produce a scene which was doubtless entirely correct 
and of immense interest to his practising friends in the 
audience. The rest of the play was a sustained attempt 
to keep up the bedroom atmosphere. The passionate 
love of the co-respondent was as tedious and 


hackneyed as passionate love usually is in plays of the 


kind. The whole thing was stale with repetition in a 
hundred theatres. One thirsted for a word, a phrase, 
a gesture, a tone one had not heard before. Gradually 
it seemed as if there never would be in the world again 
a breath of real merriment or a touch of nature. Now, 
taking a serious view of Mr. Shaw’s new play, I should 
not put it high among the productions of its author. 
Mr. Shaw has nothing more to teach, and primarily he 
is a teacher. His mission is accomplished, and he can 
amuse us now with a good conscience. But the days 
when he can shake us with new doctrine, anger his 
opponents, and uplift his friends, are passed. 
‘* Fanny’s First Play ’’ is a jeu d’esprit not high among 
the works of Shaw. But, serious views apart, I never 
enjoyed a play of Mr. Shaw more keenly. It has blown 
away the collected fog of a dozen weeks, and brought 
back laughter to the world. Mr. Shaw may, as is of 
course suggested by one of his critics, write from the 
brain rather than the heart; but he certainly does not 
write from the stomach. | a 


THE GAME AT COVENT GARDEN. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 
H4s the reader ever seen such a beggarly pro- 


gramme for a season of ‘*‘ grand ’’ opera as that 

put forward by the Grand Opera Syndicate, Limited, for 
the season which begins to-night? Perhaps he has; 
but I doubt it. Not in the dreariest of the ancient days, 
when the boxes and stalls were occupied by senile per- 
sonages who thought the great days of opera ended when 
Italian tenors ceased to lead the fashion—hardly then 
did any management dare openly, unashamed, to offer 
the public the stalest of the stale cold cabbage of Italian 
operas. Are the directors insane or simply cunning ? 
Cunning, I think is the word. Opera in the grand 
season is supposed to be kept alive by people who are 
in society; but in truth it is kept alive by people who 
want to get into society. It is surprising to observe 
what presumably sane folk will pay for that privilege. 
They pay in cash to get into the vicinity of ladies and 
gentlemen of high social position, and the Opera Syndi- 
cate gets the cash and pays fine dividends ; they pay by 
accepting kicks and snubs, administered often enough 
at Covent Garden by the society leaders, until these 
leaders, tired out, I suppose, sometimes yield and 
admit the outsider within the sacred area. These are 
the people who enable the Syndicate to go on calmly 
disregarding the claims of art ; they care nothing for the 
operas that are given: all they want is to be near the 
socially great. On their flunkeyism and snobbishness 
the Syndicate thrives. It pretends to organise operatic 
performances, and only organises a social show; it 
engages the finest artists in the world and cold- 
bloodedly gives them wretched old-fashioned music to 
sing, music that was downright bad when it was new 
and is now intolerable to a musical ear. The Syndicate 
lives on England’s shame—the tuft-hunter. People 
who are in society would not dream of paying ridiculous 
prices for seats : the tuft-hunter is only too eager. 

Recently I complained of the music-halls turning them- 
selves into opera-houses and theatres. In particular I 
made vicious remarks about the Palladium, where the 
bits of opera and bits of drama interpolated in an other- 
wise genuine music-hall programme spoiled the enter- 
tainment. It cannot fora moment be supposed that the 
management paid any heed to my plaint or followed my 
advice, for music-hall managers never take anyone’s 
advice ; but it is a fact that a few weeks ago the policy 
was entirely changed, and now the Palladium provides, 
what it always should have provided, a music-hall enter- 
tainment pure and simple. But alas! in this imperfect 
and unsatisfactory life many things have their compen- 
sations. The Palladium has ceased to be a make-believe 
opera-house, and apparently Covent Garden is to become 
a make-believe music-hall. The Syndicate has already 
a monopoly of opera; and not content with that it now 
proposes to compete with the Alhambra and Empire. 
A Russian ballet is to be imported and the greater part 
of some evenings is to be given over. to these dancers. 
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Well, the syndicate knows its customers. It appears 
that because this is the Coronation season shabby music 
and foreign skippers must be substituted for serious and 
‘eautiful opera. Our brethren and sisters and 
cousins from over-seas are to be here in shoals 
and we must needs show them what we reckon 
the tip-top thing in music. It is a poor com- 
pliment to Royalty. Even in Germany they would 
manage things better ; they would mount in the most 
gorgeous style the greatest opera they could think of ; 

they would secure the finest singers and conductor and 
try to give a performance to beat anything ever heard of. 

Here our nev er-to-be-praised-sufiiciently Syndicate 
marks its sense of a notable occasion by giving bad 
opera and ballets. Our cousins when they visit England 
this year will doubtless travel a little about the Continent 
and go into opera-houses there; and thus they will be 
enabled to go back to Australia and Canada and other 
far-away places and tell their friends and relatives how 
nobly we are making musical progress here. As yet I 
don't know what the gala night programme is to be, 
and that does not at all matter. Itis the average, hum- 
drum, every-night programme that disheartens and 
annoys one. Rigoletto’’, ‘‘Samson and Delilah ’’, 
‘Madame Butterfly ’’ : these are what we are asked to 
feast on. During the autumn, when the visitors have 
departed and London is empty—only some six or seven 
million souls being left—seme insignificant work by one 
Richard Wagner will get a hearing. It is pitiful. But, 
I repeat, the Syndicate knows its customers—and its 
business. It is, indeed, all strict business : the question 
of art does not enter the directors’ minds. From the 
artistic point of view the Syndicate is simply a nuisance ; 
and I am looking forward hopefully to the day when 
Mr. Hammerstein will open his new theatre and draw 
away some of the rich parvenus who at present go to 
Covent Garden simply to be seen there. Then the 
Syndicate may repent and see the wisdom of an artistic 
policy. But perhaps it will be too late. 

A few weeks have passed since the Lord Mayor in- 
vited me and some other folk to a meeting at the Guild- 
hall (or Mansion-house : I don’t know which is which). 
We sat in sad, solemn stillness and heard speeches from 
the inspired lips of Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie and 
some lords. They were all about an International 
Musical Congress, as I recorded at the time. I ques- 
tioned the value of such affairs to serious musicians; 
but undeterred and undaunted by my cheerful scoffs Sir 
Alexander and Co. have steadily prosecuted their fell 
designs, and now they have sent me a preliminary 
programme of the proposed proceedings. It is an in- 
teresting document. This congress, to be held in 
London during the six days 29 May to 3 June, is the 
fourth organised by the International Musical Society. 
In 1904 there was one at Leipzig, a second at Basle in 
1906, and a third at Vienna in 1909. They were held 
and—that was all. No mighty new musical works were 
produced; no earth-shaking theories were propounded 
nor fresh discoveries announced. I shall be glad to 
learn what was the upshot of the handshaking and the 
spouting in unknown tongues ; for at present all I know 
is that the last congress met in Vienna and that in 
Vienna this year a cantata by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
was performed. Well, that is something, if not a great 
deal. The international ones mean to have a devil of a 
time—if so outrageous a phrase may be used in con- 
nexion with so respectable a body. It is fortunate the 
date does not clash with that of the Coronation ; for had 
that occurred the Coronation would have had to be post- 
poned. So far as I can judge the meetings will be a sort 
of mixture of a penny -reading and a mothers’ meeting. 
Messrs. Novello will receive the company on Monday 
evening, 29 May (it is odd that publishers should always 
have their fingers in such pies), but we are warned— 
we to whom this circular is sent—not to go unless we 
are invited: without a magic card some one-headed 
giant of a Cerberus will hurl us back into the outer dark- 
ness where no Academic rays shine to cheer us on our 
lonely path. The proceedings open in dire earnest on 
Tuesday morning: the ‘‘ Opening Ceremony ”’ (Cere- 
mony, mark you) is fixed to take place at the Imperial 


Institute at 12. In the afternoon our foreign visitors 
will hear some of our native music of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Many of our 
friends probably know it as well as most English 
musicians do; but the chance of hearing the harpsichord 
played by the musical critic of the ‘‘ Times ”’ will doubt- 
less be eagerly taken. In the evening an orchestral 
concert will be given by the Queen’s Hall orchestra and 
—I knew it would come—works by Parry, Stanford 
and others will be played. Amongst ‘‘ the others ’’ Mr. 
MacCunn is represented by his boyish overture, ‘‘ The 
Land o’ the Mountain’’, a very beautiful and pic- 
turesque painting, which Mr. MacCunn has only 
excelled once—in his ‘‘ Dowie Dens of Yarrow ’’; and 
pieces by Messrs. Corder, Walford Davies and Hol- 
brooke will also be done. The anxious reader may 
inquire, If Parry and Stanford, why not the third 
member of the ancient fraternity? Wait andsee. The 
prospectus does not mention the conductor’s name. I 
hope it will be Sir Henry J. Wood; though if each com- 
poser directs his own contribution, our guests will 
receive a valuable object lesson. On Wednesday morn- 
ing ‘* papers ’’ will be read at the Imperial Institute ; but 
I observe with regret that a certain degree of reticence 
is manifested with regard to the subjects of the papers 
and the identity of the readers. That is to say, nothing 
at all is said, and this is disheartening to the inquirer ; 
but I may mention that those who grow weary of the 
papers after two hours of them will have an opportunity 
at midday of hearing a military band. Those who like 
papers or who are reading them will have another hour 
for that form of amusement. In the afternoon there 
is a special service in S. Paul’s Cathedral, with music 
by Byrde, Purcell and Gibbons; before it is over the 
Lady Mayoress will have commenced a reception ; and 
in the evening the Worshipful Company of Grocers will 
hold another reception. My readers may remember 
that of yore I frequently compared our own Academies 
with grocers and they may hurry off to this particularly 
appropriate function; but let them beware: only the 
elect, the invited, are admitted; and Cerberus will 
doubtless be on duty. And now, to pass over more 
papers and a choral concert, let us come to the culmina- 
tion of the proceedings. On Thursday evening in 
Queen’s Hall the London Symphony Orchestra _ will 
render a ‘‘ Scotch Rhapsody No. 3, ‘ Ride of Tam o’ 
Shanter’, by A. C. Mackenzie (first performance) ”’ 
The best is told ; and it is only necessary to state that the 
festivity continues till Saturday night, ending with a 
‘ special opera performance ’’ at Covent Garden. This 
will doubtless reveal to our visitors the full glory of 
music as we know it in England. Let us hope, for the 
sake of our national reputation, that there will be no 
genuine musicians amongst them. 


IRELAND. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 
In Mytu.* 


HOSE who teach us that Ireland, bounded on one 
side by the German Ocean and on the other by the 
Firth of Forth (or whatever it is bounded by), has a 
population of nine or ninety millions, returns two Mem- 
bers to Parliament, and earns a livelihood by the export 
of Dutch cheese, may easily be annoyed by ‘‘ Celtic 
Wonder-Tales ’’, for there is in them much that may be 
found in a child before the child has been taught to know 
useful things and is regenerated by geography and ripe 
for the statistician. They are, indeed, about the child- 
hood of a nation, so that it is not a book merely for 
Irishmen, because all nations when happy, healthy, 
quarrelsome children, were very much alike. 

I think that one may avoid bewilderment amidst the 
torrential imagination that in these folk-tales floods the 
vast dominions of mythical Ireland with gods and kings 
and miracles if one bears in mind that a folk has always 
spoken the truth—lying is taught in cities. Tales by a 


* ** Celtic Wonder-Tales.'’ By Ella Young. Illustrated by Maud 
Gonne. Dublin: Maunsell. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. 
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fireside are as true to life as confessions of a death-bed ; 
they are the immemorial heirlooms that the gods gave 
the ancients, the poor man’s legacy to his children. 
Over the fire of an evening a peasantry weaves, as girls 
make lace in cottages, the embroidered purple cloak of 
exaggeration. With this cloak it covers natural and 
simple Man, or his joyous friend, the Sun. 

So, as I wandered through these tales among gods 
that were mostly new to me, when I read that 
Mananaun, the god of the Ocean, took the Sun-god, 
Lugh, in his arms and held him up to say good-bye to 
Ireland and wrapped him in his cloak and carried him 
away, then everything became familiar at once and I 
knew that I was listening to Man again telling one of 
his favourite stories about a sunset. 

History, dogma, science itself, must all submit to the 
touchstone of research, but tales such as the tale of Eden 
in Genesis are incontrovertible, being true to Man. 
And such tales are these; moreover, they are told, as 
it is fitting that they should be, by a poet, and are dedi- 
cated evidently to children ‘‘ and to the Sacred Land”’. 
This is the kind of book that children ought to have 
rather than those that writers, surely wizened with 
cynicism, make in multitudes every year, either in a 
medium aping prose, or a medium desecrating the name 
of verse, about the futile adventures of hideous dolls. 

I like the dedication ‘‘ to the Sacred Land ’’—imagine 
the author of ‘‘ Whom Man hath put Asunder ’’; 
‘** Should She have told Him?’’ and ‘‘ On the Face of 
the Heavens ’’ dedicating those books to anything 
sacred ! (they are not written yet, so far as I know, but 
they will be) ; it shows, I think, a kind of aloofness from 
cities, and certainly a fitness for the task undertaken. 
It is like the beautiful way in which the Russians speak 
of their native land as Holy Russia. 

The book is very far away from all who have seen a 
factory ; it is of gods that we know not and of heroes 
whose graves are neglected; it is like a peal of bells, 
heard far at sea by a sailor, from the belfries of a Faith 
that he has forsaken. Nevertheless, it is one of the 
stories of men who lived so long ago that they had some 
share in our breeding, wherefore somewhere in most of 
us is some mood that will give the book a welcome, even 
though other moods should cry out against its 
strangeness. 

And if these tales are strange because of their rarity 
nowadays, they are none the less eternal. Man will go 
on telling them; and if we could eavesdrop into future 
centuries to find out if Man has added anything to his 
tales because of us, I think that when he came to tell of 
our contemporaries and the marvellous inventions we 
have achieved, we would perhaps hear him telling only 
of Robin Hood; it would be a slight anachronism, no 
doubt, but who cares about that in early history—so 
long as it is not flagrant—or in stories by the fire? 

Ireland in myth is worth while wandering in; there 
are wonderful things in its history. Three heroes, for 
instance, are just setting out to do Herculean labours 
imposed on them by the Sun. When their father looks 
on them he knows that an evil thing has befallen. 
When they tell him what it is he tries to dissuade them, 
saying ‘‘ Strange kings will make a mock of you, lean- 
ing over battlements of adamant ’’.. Words so vivid as 
that must surely let in light to that third eye of man— 
imagination, fancy, or whatever it is that sleeps inside 
his forehead, which in the case of Milton was as a star, 
and with Homer was as a comet blazing above the ages 
—will let in light to that mysterious eye until we see the 
kings and their crimson cloaks and their bearded mock- 
ing faces, and a white light beating back from the hard- 
ness of crenellated walls, over which they lean and shout 
—after all, it is a poet’s business to do that for us. 


II. 
In STONE.* 


]? is a little pitiful to turn from Ireland in myth to 
Ireland in stone, the one so durable, so defiant of 


neys Yondon: Bell. 1910. 31s. 6d. net. 


and always losing something with the onslaught of every 
century; for in no country that I have ever seen has 
Time arrayed his allies more terrifically than in my 
own country the weeds and the wet. Nowhere when 
a roof has fallen in does the wind enter with a gladder 
shout, to dance with the wavering rain in inner 
chambers, soon to nurse their children the weeds; 
nowhere are the weeds and the ivy more swift to in- 
herit the crannies. The monuments of Egypt outwear 
the myths that bore them, and that is pitiful too, for 
what is mournfuller than a forgotten god ?—but in the 
clouds that ride on an ancient wind over Ireland our 
myths look down triumphant on mouldering stone 
where fortress and sepulchre are passing away. Many 
a time have I seen in lonely fields great gateways open- 
ing on no avenue, and watching over either shattered 
ruins or mere forgetful pasture. As the castles fall into 
ruin their myth is dying with them, for the feudal myth 
to-day is giving way to another—the Divine Right of 
Demos. Will any sing of you, Demos, when you too 
are a myth? 

So thorough is Mr. Champneys’ guide to the ruined 
magnificence of Ireland that it may be questioned 
whether it will encourage or not that tourist traffic that I 
am told is one of my country’s Assets, the Busy Man 
may merely stay at home and read the book, like mice 
content with the smell of a fragrant trap; or there is 
the alternative, the half-way house, of some travellers 
that I once saw doing Rome, they seemed to stay in- 
doors all day and did Baedeker. Turning over the 
photographs in this book is an easy fireside journey, 
if one imagines sighing on every page the south-west 
wind from the ocean, the south-west wind to whom Man 
is a new child and all he builds are but playthings, the 
immemorial wind of the rural places, who looks at the 
haughty cities and turns again tothe hills. ‘‘ Ina littie 
while ’’ he says, ‘‘ In a little while ’’. That is the 
atmospheric condition that the scientist must imagine, 
that is the atmosphere that the artist must add for 
himself to the pages, a mild wind full of wet, inspiring 
a multitude that is weary of Man, irreconcilable to all 
his works, leisurely hiding them, a multitude of moss. 

And in addition to the weeds and the wet Oliver 
Cromwell has visited us, Cromwell whose men were so 
pious that they could not bear the sight of noses and 
vented their purity upon all the carved figures they met, 
but especially on the noses, whether because they were 
more amenable to the hammer or whether that they 
were less religious than other features I am not pious 
enough to know. Yet the iconoclast we share with 
every nation: in York Minster his queer art may be 
studied, and in the temple of Denderah : he is intermit- 
tent and may be escaped from ; but our peculiar enemy 
is Time better equipped than in most lands, and in the 
photographs in the book before me I see the lichen 
actually revealed on the stone slabs and crosses, and 
here and there the ivy, that treacherous companion, that 
gives a dignity to ruins but wrenches them stone from 
stone. These roofless abbeys, and arcades bare to the 
seasons, these carven stones going slowly back to their 
brethren, these crosses, some of them of such strange 
design that their makers must have had something of 
the pagan still lingering in their blood, all show us an 
ancient splendour at war with triumphing circumstance. 
In the minds of the people this struggle has been re- 
flected, they possess a resignation that is rare among 
Europeans, whenever their trouble comes from material 
things, a resignation that suffers even the agitator, for 
the centuries have taught them to learn from the soft 
persistent rain the invincible power of fate, but their 
comfort is in a long recollection reaching back through 
the ages and plucking memories from remotest times, 
and a fancy stored with things that winds cannot sweep 
away. Had we Stonehenge in Ireland we should know 
to whom it was built and what gods visited it and 
whence they came, and who came up with songs there 
and who came up for war, our poets would write of them 
and the people tell tales; but it would be all fallen in 
and green, the great stones would rest under grass, in 
the quiet, beyond wonder. 

In ‘‘ Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture ’’ are about 
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three hundred photographs, and nearly all are of 
ruins. 

No reader will be so captious or voracious as to ask 
for more information than this book contains, but its 
author would probably enjoy an inspection of the-ruins 
of the abbey at Kilcooley which was founded by monks 
from Jerpoint, though he will find that Cromwell has 
been there before him. 


BARROSA, 5 MARCH 1811. 
By CoLoneL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


"T8E victory of Barrosa, although it did not produce 
any effect on the general course of the war in the 
Peninsula, is one that must ever appeal to the martial 
instincts of Englishmen. For it was fought under 
almost every possible disadvantage by our gallant 
fellows, worn out by sixteen hours’ marching through- 
eut the previous night, against a highly trained foe, 
fresh for battle and greatly superior in numbers and 
posted in a peculiarly favourable position. Further, it 
was the first time in the Peninsular War that the British 
attack in line was made against Napoleon’s redoubtable 
columns. The name of the battle is familiar enough te 
thousands of Englishmen who know nothing about the 
fight owing to some heath-covered ground near Sand- 
hurst College having been christened Barrosa Common 
by some officer who had served in the battle in 1811, 
and who saw in it some fancied resemblance to it. 
The battlefield lies only some thirty miles from my 
home in wild Spain, and by good fortune I was able 
to re-visit the spot on the day of the centenary of the 
fight, namely 5 March 1911. Further, by a happy 
eoincidence, the weather chanced to be much the same 
as that recorded during the period immediately preced- 
ing the battle: heavy rains with flooded rivers and 
swollen lagunas followed by brilliantly fine days and 
bitterly cold nighis. I have no intention of describing 
the expedition in detail. It will suffice for our purposes 
to recall that in February 1811 Marshal Victor was 
laying siege to Cadiz and that a Spanish and English 
force under La Pefia and Graham was marching up 
from Tarifa to create a diversion in his rear. On the 
morning of 5 March La Pefia, with some gooo men, had 
reached the wooded hills south of the Isla, whilst 
Graham, with 5000 men and ten guns, was acting as 
his rear-guard on the Barrosa ridge two miles south. 
Marshal Victor, with 8000 good troops, was in the 
pine woods a few miles south of Chiclana, and by one 
of the chances of war the two opposing armies nearly 
passed one another without coming into serious colli- 
sion. La Pefia having decided to march into Cadiz, 
ordered Graham to follow him. Graham did so, and 
descending from the high ground into the intervening 
plain entered the pine forest. Hardly had he done this 
when the French suddenly appeared in his rear and 
crowned the heights he had just vacated. Graham, 
whom Napier so happily describes as ‘‘a daring old 
man with a ready temper for battle ’’, instantly ordered 
his small force to countermarch and to attack the 
French. Not a minute was lost, no time was wasted 
in the formal manceuvres of the period. The g5th 
Rifles ‘‘ ran vehemently out ’’ and covered the advance 
of Graham’s left Brigade, whilst Browne’s Light Com- 
panies and some more of the 95th performed the same 
desperate service for the right Brigade. All these light 
troops suffered very heavily, but time was thus gained 
for the Brigades to form up somehow and attack. The 
British Artillery was gallantly thrust into the interval 
in the centre of the fight, and pushed forward regard- 
less of losses in close support of the infantry. In spite 
of the heavy and effective fire ‘of the French guns and 
the steadfastness of the heads of their infantry columns 
which maintained a destructive musketry fire until the 
British were within a few yards of them, the French 
were overthrown. Their right division (Leval’s) suc- 
cumbed to the furious onslaught of the 87th Irish 
Fusiliers and Guards, whilst their left division (Ruffin’s) 
was fairly overwhelmed by our musketry and rifle fire. 
Ruffin was mortally wounded. Marshal Victor, a fine 


fighter, made a brilliant rally of his broken forces, but 
all to no good, and he was finally forced to retreat. 
But for the pitiable irresolution of La Pefia who, 
although less than two miles from the scene of combat, 
refused all Graham’s requests for reinforcements, the 
defeat would have been turned into a hopeless rout 
and the siege of Cadiz terminated then and there. 
Graham fell back on Cadiz, vowing he would never 
again serve under a Spanish General. Such was the 
fight of Barrosa. As a slight solatium for the treat- 
ment he had received at the hands of his incompetent 
ally, Graham was allowed the unusual privilege of vindi- 
cating his action by publishing his despatches to Lord 
Liverpool. These were printed in Cadiz in Spanish and 
in English and, accompanied by an admirable map of 
the battlefield, were issued a few months afterwards. 
I have had the good fortune to study this very scarce 
publication, a copy of which is now in the possession 
of the present owner of the field of Barrosa, the Marqués 
de Bertémati, to whose kindness I am indebted for much 
that I here describe. Some thirty years ago this 
gentleman purchased the property and has done much 
to reclaim the waste heath lands, to replant the woods 
which had been cut down since the time of the battle, 
and to bring the district under cultivation. Fortunately 
for those who are anxious to follow out the course of 
the fight, with the exception of a few isolated acres of 
vineyard, the actual scene of the combat has, up to 
the present, been untouched and is in exactly the same 
condition as it was a hundred years ago. ‘The site of 
the battle is an extensive plain traversed on the north 
and south respectively by the parallel ridges of Bermeja 
and Barrosa. The soil is of red sand, intersected by 
deep dry watercourses whose sides are, at places, cut 
vertically by the winter floods. The whole surface of 
the plain is overgrown with low scrub, clumps of pal- 
metto, gorse, heath, genista and cistus, interspersed 
with rosemary and lavender. Here and again small 
stunted pines are to be seen, which towards the northern 
side grow denser and mark approximately the site of 
the extensive pine woods which hid Victor’s army from 
view on the morn of 5 March. On the day of our visit, 
after following a sandy track through the plantations 
of eucalyptus, we emerged on the scene of the fight— 
the summit of the so-called Barrosa heights. It was 
a brilliantly fine morning, and less than a mile to our 
front the blue Atlantic was sparkling in the sun, a long 
line of white breakers edging the yellow strand which 
skirts the western side of the battlefield and stretches 
away northward for miles along the sandy spit, on the 
extremity of which lies the City of Cadiz. 

Now Graham's original despatch as published in 
Spanish is headed ‘‘ The Battle of the Vigia of Bar- 
rosa’’. Vigia signifies ‘* watch tower ’’, and although 
it is well known that such a building existed at the 
time of the battle, all traces of it have been obliterated 
for many years, and its exact site has been always 
a matter of discussion, since on the heights there are 
two summits, either of which would have been suit- 
able for such a building. By marvellous good fortune, 
only three days before our visit, some men engaged 
in ploughing up with oxen a piece of waste land which 
the owner had decided to bring under cultivation struck 
with their ploughshares what was supposed to be a 
mass of rock. The matter was reported to lim, and he, 
always anxious to locate precisely the scene of the fight, 
ordered some of his labourers to dig at the spot. In 
a few hours they laid bare the solid foundations of 
the long-lost ancient watch tower and an oblong build- 
ing attached, which in all probability is the ‘‘ chapel ”’ 
alluded to by some in their accounts of the fight. We 
proceeded to this spot and found that the men at work 
had come upon a skeleton close to the wall. This, in 
accordance with the Marqués’ orders, they had not dis- 
turbed, and we were able to examine it carefully before 
it was covered in. It was only fifteen inches below 


the surface, and was lying at a slight angle with the 
wall, and there can be small doubt that it was the re- 
mains of some wounded soldier who had been carried 
from the scene of the fight (about two hundred and 
fifty yards distant) and laid under the shadow of the 
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tower—the only shade within miles—where he had died. 
There he had slept, poor fellow, since that bright morn- 
ing in 1811, just one hundred years ago! 

Having thus fixed the exact position of the Vigia, it 
was easy, with the aid of Graham’s sketch (made by an 
officer of the Q.M. General’s staff), to identify the 
ground where the attack was delivered. Crossing a 
shallow valley to this spot, we found some labourers at 
work on a hedge of aloes and ditch around a vine- 
yard. Here they had come across many skulls and 
human bones, and, by order of the proprietor, had col- 
lected them together for re-burial at a suitable spot. 
The skulls were all those of young men with very 
sound and good teeth. Some of the thigh-bones be- 
longed to exceptionally tall men—possibly our own 
1st Guards—who lost some thirty men at this very spot. 
The owner of the vineyard told us he often came across 
bones, and sometimes metal buttons and other relics. 
On this day three buttons were shown us, one of the 
24th Ligne of Ruffin’s Division, another of the 45th 
Ligne of Leval’s, which was routed by Gough and his 
Irish Fusiliers after he had overthrown the 8th Ligne 
and captured their Eagle. The third button, with plain 
rounded top worn smooth, at first sight had nothing to 
indicate its former wearer. Turning it over, I saw on its 
back a star resembling that of our Guardsmen, and 
clearly stamped around it ‘‘ Best Quality ’’. Probably 
that button was last inspected by a British officer on a 
morning parade in March 18:1! 

As I stood on the slope where these gallant men had 
fallen, I pictured to myself the final phase of Graham’s 
furious attack and of Ruffin’s desperate defence, such 
as Ruffin himself must have witnessed before he was 
struck down. Save for the din of battle and the surg- 
ing masses of combatants, the hill-side must then have 
been exactly as we saw it now. The devious sandy 
paths through the scrub, along which our soldiers 
struggled, must then, as now, have been edged with 
flowers innumerable, yellow rock-rose, blue scylla, pink 
geranium and purple crocus. In my imagination I 
peopled the track of the storm, the dead and dying red- 
coats, with their blood soaking into the dry sandy soil 
heaped amid the dark green palmetto and purple 
heather. For no less than six hundred British soldiers 
fell in this attack alone, and the gallant defenders lost 
over seven hundred. And here were we, standing on 
the same spot, under the same brilliant sunshine, and 
surrounded by the same bright flowers and sweet- 
smelling lavender as formed the setting to the 
blood-stained scene of March 1811, with nought to recall 
the existence of those steadfast warriors save a few 
whitening bones and—a military button of ‘‘ best 
quality ’’! Leaving the scene of Graham’s right 
attack, we now visited that of his left. Here the 
Marqués’s land surveyor, with the aid of Graham’s 
map, had posted flags to mark the successive positions 
taken up by Duncan’s guns in the advance. The 
second of these was hard to determine, but by chaining 
the distance from a known point on the map and 
ground, it was at last fixed. On reaching the spot, we 
found it was on the very brink of a sandstone ravine 
with sharp vertical sides five to six feet high. It was 
easy for a soldier to appreciate at a glance how 
Duncan, when pushing forward through the heather 
and scrub, must have suddenly come on this gully and 
promptly brought his guns into action along its edge. 
Whilst the surveyor was chaining the interval between 
this point and the next artillery position, a curious and 
most significant discovery was made. For lying in 
the sandy ravine only a few yards in front of where 
the guns had been in action was the rusty fragment 
of a big shell! At first glance it seemed to be too large 
for any field-piece of a century ago. But on our return 
to the house we had it carefully measured and it was 
found to be part of a shell with a diameter of fifteen centi- 
métros. Now Graham in his despatch reports the cap- 
ture of ‘‘ two seven-inch howitzers ’’; and thirty centi- 
métros are equivalent to 7.1055 inches! There can be 
no possible doubt but that this splinter must have been 
a portion of one of the French seven-inch shells which 
struck the bank below the muzzles of the guns of 


Duncan’s battery. We also saw cannon balls with 
diameters of 8.4 and 10.5 centimétros picked up on the 
adjacent heath. These are the exact calibres of the 
4-pounder battalion guns and 8-pounder Horse Artillery 
guns at that time in use in the French army. Their 
H.A. had also six-inch howitzers, and probably Graham 
captured two of these as well’as the three 8-pounders 
and one 4-pounder he mentioned. 

Owing to the wild and desolate nature of the country, 
there must be many more such relics of the battle which 
have escaped notice by the rare visitors to this remote 
battlefield. 

We were now within a few hundred yards of the spot 
where Graham’s left attack overwhelmed Leval’s Divi- 
sion and hurled it back upon the remains of Ruffin’s 
discomfited troops. The exact positions of the oppos- 
ing trdops here are not so easy to fix, as the ground 
is more level and without marked features. How 
deadly must have been the struggle is shown by the 
losses of the 8th Ligne, who lost their Eagle and twenty- 
two officers and some seven hundred men. For here 
it was that the fiery Gough charged them with the 
87th Fusiliers, who, it is recorded, advanced ‘‘ with a 
most unearthly howl ’’. That the battle was of a very 
sanguinary nature is testified by several old writers. 
Surtees, who was in battles innumerable, says “‘ in all 
my fighting I never was in action where the chances 
of death were so numcrous ’’. Our losses were 1238, 
those of the French 1900, and 150 prisoners. Such 
was the result of the day when that ‘‘ daring old man ”’ 
launched his heroic little army of 5200 men up to the 
hillsides crowned by 7180 tried warriors of France. 

It is gratifying to record that the Marqués de Berté- 
mati, who probably knows more about the actual course 
of the fight than does any living man, has expressed his 
intention to build a memorial on the recently re- 
discovered site of the Vigia and to re-bury there any 
of the remains of the gallant fellows who fell on 5 March 
1811 which may be discovered from time to time, also 
to make on the spot a collection of any of the trophies 
of the fight he may come across. 


FELLOWSHIP. 


‘THE northerly air drew keenly across the open fields ; 
but in the lane below the churchyard wall, in 
the sheiter of the tower and the great yews beside it, 
the cloudless sun made a brooding warmth, one of 
those too early semblances of summer which the country 
mind accepts with an unmoved reserve, deprecating the 
inevitable debt to be paid off by and by. In the cottage 
gardens which flanked the lane, high-hedged, sloping 
steeply on the brow of the hill, the celandines were wide 
open about the roots of the apple-trees, the lustre of 
their varnished petals glittering to the sun. The hum 
about a bench of hives, heard through the ceaseless 
rustling murmur of the yews, rose and fell; a solitary 
humble bee droned and paused and droned again on 
its way down the hedge-side. Somewhere in one of 
the lower turnings of the lane a little head of water 
tinkled, running from a wet meadow; and the whining 
complaint of the wheels of a seed-drill, going to and 
fro in a field on the southerly hillside, made no discord 
in the concert of sound. Even the sudden clang from 
the church tower, a thin harsh note repeated once in 
a minute, with melancholy over-tones as its pulsations 
died away, was taken into the mild harmonies of the 
day. The benign light and air prevailed: the sense 
of stirring life overcame even the affront of the mound 
of red clay and sand-rock beside a newly-dug grave, 
the raw clods piled upon the trodden grass and rolled 
down the slope among the primroses in the hedge- 
bottom. The village people watching the road from 
their doors and garden gates, even the little procession 
which presently wound beneath the yews and descended 
the grassy slope to the grave, the wheelwright’s men 
in their ancient black stepping together easily under the 
accustomed weight, had rather an air of festival than 
of funeral on such a day. Then, in a sunshine which 
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lay warm on bare heads and made needless the cus- 
tomary shifts of half-lifted and windward-screening 
hats, while the creaking seed-drill stopped for a decent 
minute in the middle of the furrow and the dust from 
its wheels blew and settled down along the clods, the 
body of Peter Kenward of Pasketts found its rest on the 
slope of the valley which had been his world, close to 
his farmstead, by the hedge of the fields he had worked 
for forty years. After the ceremonial last look at the 
shining wood and lacquer at the bottom of the pit, 
soiled by the handful of clay crumbled upon it, the 
mourners trailed up the slope and homewards along 
the lane. One elderly man in awkward black crossed 
the stile in the corner of the churchyard beyond the 
grave, and took the slanting path across the fields to 
the valley-bottom. As he came to the farm-house at 
Pasketts he stopped for a little at the gate. The 
mourners had not yet come back, and the place seemed 
very empty and still, with more than a Sunday quiet, 
though the life of the homestead was stirring in all the 
familiar sounds and sights. The bleat of lambs 
came from the orchard, the clatter of the pigeons’ wings 
as they launched from the barn roof echoed across the 
yard ; the old spaniel, tied up by the door lest she should 
follow to the churchyard, lifted a melancholy nose and 
slapped the ground with her tail at sight of a friendly 
face. The little grass-plot before the house shone with 
a belt of daffodils swaying in the sun. By the porch 
the weed-spud hung on its nail; beneath it lay the new 
plough-irons that had been brought home on the last 
market-day. Everything seemed to wait in peaceful 
unconcern for the master who would never set foot in 
Pasketts again. 

There was a sound of women's voices in the lane, 
and the solitary mourner turned from the gate and 
followed the footpath down the hill. Beyond the stack- 
yard he stopped for a minute and looked back at the 
cluster of buildings, the bowed and mossed thatch of 
the barn, the timbered gables and broad chimneys of the 
farmhouse, the straggling line of cart-sheds and lodges, 
the leaning stacks, with the trim-ploughed fields behind 
them; then, as if to say good-bye and put the recollec- 
tion out of mind, he turned sharply away and set himself 
to climb, slowly enough at the steeper brows, and with 
more than one halt to catch his breath, but no backward 
look, the wood-path to his own homestead at Upper- 
lodge on the crest of the further ridge. 

It was some relief to get out of the oppression of 
the black clothes, and to fill up the disjointed afternoon 
with small businesses about the yard. Towards night 
he went out, leaving the close heat of the kitchen and 
the glaring lamp, to pace about in the pasture they 
called Hollybush, a high field above the house, which 
gave a view across the valley to the ridge where 
Pasketts showed its roofs and chimneys beneath the 
church tower and the yews. There was enough light 
left in the grey evening to disclose the pattern of the 
fields and shaws and the tracery of the hedges, slanting 
down the steep slope over against him to meet his own 
ground at the alder-hung brook in the bottom. 
Pasketts and Upperlodge divided the valley between 
them; there was a long tradition of alliance between 
the two houses which faced each other on the opposite 
heights. Within the last hundred years, as certain 
headstones in the churchyard showed, Gastons and 
Hardings from Upperlodge had married with Burts 
and Stapleys of Pasketts. And now, when there were 
no children at either house, the old link had still held 
in the friendship of the masters. The men were not 
marked by nature for communion, it might have been 
thought; John Henley of Upperlodge was a busy man 
in the parish, overseer and councillor, sour and silent 
in company, a hard dealer, one of the breed which 
regard the necessities of hedge-mending or thistle- 
cutting as a personal spite of fate against themselves. 
Peter Kenward was slack-fibred, too easy about both 
the coming and going of money, fond of a good horse ; 
betted a little; minded his flower-garden more than 
became a working farmer. Both were steady drinkers ; 


but whereas Henley had never been seen to be the worse 
for his liquor, Kenward’s lapses were notorious in the 


public view. For all such differences, the fellowship 
had endured for thirty years; an active devotion in the 
harder, a receptive attachment on the part of the easier 
nature ; and the parting had struck the survivor a blow 
which jarred his stiff-set character to its base. He 
walked to and fro in the field as the night fell, wasting 
an hour in an entirely unaccustomed way, until the 
shapes of the yards and buildings at Pasketts sank and 
were lost in the shadowy plane of the hillside. To-night 
no point of light glimmered out beneath the dark out- 
line of the ridge, the familiar ray from the window of 
the back kitchen whither the master used to take his 
pipe and his bottle after supper in the living room. The 
light across the valley, watched as it kindled at the 
punctual hour, or came and went in the snow-squalls 
of a winter night, had been a sort of signal to John 
Henley at Upperlodge for half a life-time : the unpierced 
obscurity turned his mind from the remembrance of 
the candlelight and the glow of the fire upon the rafters 
and the chimney-breast in the friendly room, to the 
thought of the dark house beneath the churchyard clay. 
He would not go back to his own hearth just vet; he 
took another turn along the field in the keen air, re- 
calling all that had happened since he first knew that 
Kenward was a dying man. He had thought him 
amiss for some time, he remembered, looking strangely 
grey and pinched. One market night the two had gone 
into the Lion, as their custom was, but Kenward had 
scarcely touched his glass, and sending his own trap 
back by the cowman, had asked Henley to drive him 
home as far as the Crossways. On the road, as they 
went through the heavy autumn night, it came out that 
he had been to the County hospital, and had been given 
a few months to live by the doctors, who spoke of 
malignant growth beyond the help of an operation. 
Henley recalled the weeks that followed, the rapid course 
of the disease, the sudden gleam of hope under the use 
of a quack remedy, the relapse after a brief rally. He 
saw again the haggard face which used to look at him 
when they met as if he were something strange, the 
haunting trouble of the eyes that seemed already to 
find the world passing from them. At the last, the old 
fellowship was almost all that the dying man held by, 
an understanding going beyond the confederacy of the 
women-folk, and the visitations of the doctor and the 
vicar. Now all that seemed to have happened very 
long ago; and yet it was but a week since their last 
meeting, when the parting soul had fretted to think 
of the horse that would listen for the accustomed step 
to-morrow, the spaniel that would search the house for 
him, the tulips, even, which he had planted by the porch 
and would never see. A twelvemonth ago they had 
been talking of an exchange of fields, to bring Pasketts 
together more handily within reach of the farmstead, 
counting on the long years still to run for both of 
them. And here all was rounded off by that narrow plot 
beneath the yews on the hill. 

The night was black and starless, and had grown 
colder ; it was time to get back to the light and warmth 
of the house again. As John Henley came to the house 
door, and stopped a moment to look once more at the 
night before he lifted the latch, a sudden sense of con- 
solation came upon him, an unreasoning relief from 
the oppression of the miserable day. To him it was 
the thought of to-morrow that brought the promise of 
ease, the recollection of the needful works, the world 
still going on its way; unperceived, or felt only as a 
vague influence, was the power of the country and its 
ways, the steadying, calming effect of the ancient rule 
of life, the continuity of labour handed on from man 
to man. He answered unconsciously to the password 
of the most ancient brotherhood, one in the descent of 
lives which had grown and worked and failed and passed 
from the valley, leaving the green fields, the folds, the 
stored barns, the ancient houses as signs of something 
not to be measured by the days of a man. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ELECTION PETITIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


17 April rgin. 

Sir,—The result of the Exeter petition emphasises 
the need for change of procedure. For four months the 
Government have had the support of Mr. St. Maur’s 
vote, to which they were not entitled; for the same 
period the Opposition have been deprived of Mr. Duke’s 
vote, to which they were entitled. Apart from the Irish 
and Labour-Socialist vote, this one vote makes the dif- 
ference between a slight majority and a slight minority 
for the Liberal party. If it were a rule that no elect 
against whom a petition was lodged should be allowed 
to sit or vote until after the judges’ decision had been 
given, this position would not arise. The elect would 
be spared the humiliation of being unseated. Imagine 
the feelings of an unseated man who has sat and voted 
four months, enjoyed the privileges of the House and 
writing M.P. after his name! 

The form the expression of Mr. St. Maur’s disappoint- 
ment took is to be regretted; but it is small wonder he 
lost his self-control, and was very human. Doubtless 
he and other unseated men would have infinitely pre- 
ferred a slight delay in taking their seats, to the keen 
humiliation of being unseated. 

It would make the judges’ task easier, as however im- 
partial they may be and are, as high-minded men there 
must be a natural reluctance to deprive a man of the 
enjoyment of kudos and privileges gained by a hard- 
won fight, and lost generally through no fault of his 
own, but indiscretion, or over-zeal of his agents and 
supporters. 

It has been urged that a rule as suggested above would 
assume a man’s guilt without proof. I do not find this 
convincing. Neither guilt nor innocence is assumed. 
The election result is challenged by petition, this rust 
be met ; until decision is reached judgment is suspended. 
Again, it is said, you have no right to deprive a con- 
stituency of its representative during preparation and 
hearing of petition. Surely this is for the constituency 
itself to avoid. Were the penalty of a petition a tem- 
porary lack of representation known and enforced, all 
parties would take more care to avoid a possible cause 
of petition. At present the elect takes his seat at once, 
even if unseated months later, when his opponent may, 
as in this case, continue the representation. So in this 
way the constituency which permits malpractices does 
not suffer, but only the personally unoffending victim. 
It would seem desirable to limit closely the time in which 
petition could be lodged, and to devise machinery for 
the expeditious hearing. One month should suffice to 
complete the whole matter, after the election. 

I am, Sir, vours etc., F. Lawson. 


SIR ALFRED LYALL. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
20 April 


Sir,—A gap has been left by Sir Alfred Lyall’s death. 
It would not be easy to name anyone left who combines 
his peculiar qualities with his large and direct experience 
of the subjects to which he devoted them. He pos- 
sessed a singular insight into the workings of the Orien- 
tal mind—a power of interpreting the significance of 
its philosophical and religious conceptions and of assess- 
ing their practical value in relation to daily life. Few 
men had so thoroughly grasped the policy and methods 
best suited to turn them to advantage. There was 
something in the trend of his own mind to which the 
mysticism of the East appealed. His wide grasp of 
philosophic doubt made him sympathetic where others 
were contemptuous—it was not indifference, but rea- 
sened toleration. In literary skill he stood at the head 
of Anglo-Indian writers—his verses are the best India 
has given us. Asan administrator he was always alive 
to the danger of rashly applying Western democratic 
ideas to the patriarchal and tribal communities of 
India. Safety and success lay rather for him in work- 


ing downward through the natural leaders of the people, 
secular and religious, associating their influence with 
our own. Asa ruler, his predominant quality was de- 
scribed by Randolph Churchill to be his extreme 
sagacity. His direct connexion with the Government 
of India had unfortunately céased before the present 
movements began. It was worse than unfortunate that 
his counsel was never sought by that other philosopher 
who, lacking his experience, was called to rule a region 
he had never entered but which Lyall had made his 
own. I am, yours faithfully, C. &. I. 


BRAINS OR TEMPERAMENT IN BUSINESS. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


3619 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A.,. 
6 April 

Sir,—When “ P. J.’’, in his notice of Mr. Goldie’s 
play about America, in your issue of 25 March, says: 
‘* The better brains and more robust consciences go 
into business, the leavings go into politics ’’, he betrays 
what seems to me a very partial and peculiar view of 
social grouping, of the variations of predilection and 
individual capacity that go on from generation to gene- 
ration even in the same family, and of the facts as they 
are in American political and business life. 

In the first place his statement rests on the very naive 
assumption that it is brains that make the successful 
business man, whereas I think anyone who has rubbed 
shoulders with the facts knows that it is disposition. 
I have read books and heard lectures by American 
millionaires and billionaires in which they were attempt- 
ing to state a case very near to their hearts (assuming 
that that organ had not withered in them of atrophy), 
and I may assure “‘ P. J.’’ very confidently that the 
amount of brain power evident in their attempts would 
not avail them to pass a sophomore test in composition 
or debating in college. In the second place, there are 
at this moment enrolled in every college in this country 
a plentiful sprinkling of the sons of successful business 
men whose “ objective ’’ is not business, but the pro- 
fessions or even some branch of the arts. What will 
decide these young men’s choice ultimately ; brains or 
mere adventitiousness—the thing that determines the 
future of all but the rarest in society? In the third 
place, some of the senators at present representing the 
city of Philadelphia at the State Capitol are not only 
sharers in big business interests, but are the heads of 
big public activities and concerns, so that they are con- 
stantly being accused in the press and at the hustings 
of awarding city and State contracts for building, for 
engineering, for the laying of filtration plants, etc., to 
their own concerns. 

The fact of the matter is, the excitement of politics 
attracts one class of temperament (to a large degree 
here in the East, the temperament that may be known 
almost specifically as the Irish): the excitement of 
business attracts a different temperament. And, so far 
as I have been able to observe, what attracts the Irish- 
man to politics is not so much the opportunity of gain 
that it offers him as the element of sociability in it. 
Even if an Irishman keeps a littie shop it is more 
a rallying place for the sociably inclined of his neigh- 
bours than an ‘‘ emporium ”’ for the selling of goods. 
This characteristic annoyed Thackeray more than fifty 
yeats ago in, I think it was, the city of Cork. 

Yours very truly, 


T. D. O’Bo.cer. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBITION IN 
BETHNAL GREEN. | 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Oxford House E. 

Sir,—The Tuberculosis Exhibition is to visit Shore- 
ditch and Bethnal Green in succession during the first 
three weeks of May. 

The Exhibition, which has been held with great suc- 
cess in many parts of London, is owned by the National 
Association for the Prevention of Consumption, but the 
expenses of holding it and advertising it fall on the 
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Public Welfare Associations of Shoreditch and Bethnal 
Green. 

At least £50 is necessary to hold the Exhibition in 
both districts, and make it known. The Exhibition has 
the support of all who are working for the good of the 
district, but the absence of wealthy local residents makes 
it hardly possible to raise the necessary funds in the 
boroughs, which are already overburdened with sub- 
scriptions. Under the circumstances I venture to 
appeal to the readers of the Saturpay Review to send 
subscriptions to the Hon. Treasurer, Tuberculosis Exhi- 
bition Fund, London County and Westminster Bank, 
Shoreditch. lam, Sir, eic., 

Epwarp LASCELLES, 
Hon. Sec. Public Welfare Association. 


THE NAME DAFFODIL. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY Review. 
5 Oak Grove, Cricklewood N.W., 
17 April 1911. 


Sir,—Canon Vaughan is so eloquent and picturesque 
(your issue 15 April) on the name daffodil, I think he 
will not dislike somebody saying a say upon it. He 
states that the origin of the word is ‘‘ hidden in 
obscurity ’’, and he does not cry ‘‘ Yes ’’ when ‘* some 
assert it is a corruption of Asphodel’’. Has he for- 
gotten that the Latin for daffodil is asphodelus? That 
the French is asphodéle? The Italian asfodillo? 
Turning to Nathan Bailey a reader will find ‘‘ Daffodil 
[Asphodelus, Latin], a flower commonly called Daffy- 
downdilly ’’, and will find Boyer putting the French 
word straight as Daffodil, and Baretti being as straight 
with the Italian one. They give no other. 

Going to Johnson this gets a little upset. The doctor 
gives English asphodel and Latin asphodelus as the 
‘* Day-lilly ’’, placing Pope as his authority, confirming 
this by saying under Day-lily ‘‘ the same as Asphodel’’. 
The day-lily and asphodaylily would seem easily con- 
vertible sounds ; but on turning to see Johnson’s dictum 
on daffodil there is to be read ‘‘ Daffodil, Daffodilly, 
Daffydowndilly ’’ in all those three likeable variants, 
with this description, ‘‘ This plant hath a lily-flower 
consisting of one leaf which is bell-shaped ’’, three poets, 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, standing as authorities. 
Narcissus, also, is defined by Johnson as ‘‘ a daffodil ’’, 
Thomson cited by him; and Bailey in giving the deriva- 
tive Narcissine says ‘‘ pertaining to a white Daffodil ’’. 
Then on turning to the entry Lily itself for some issue 
out of the bewilderment there is a landing in lilium, 
giglio, lis, fiordalise, fleur-de-lys, flower-de-luce, this 
last English one being said by Johnson to be an iris, 
Milton supporting him, and likewise ‘‘ a bulbous iris ’’, 
backed by Peacham. It is a charming pot pourri alto- 
gether, especially when Boyer calls iris ‘‘ a flag, a blue 
kind of flower ’’, and the lily of the valley gets (wrong- 
fully, though welcome) into the gathering, along with 
*“‘ the many-flowered lily, the martagon ”’ 

The sketch “‘ one leaf ’’ drawn by Johnson, which one 
leaf is ‘‘ bell-shaped’, has to hold its ground though. 
It had not retired from acceptance as fact when Walker 
(died 1807) copied it into his pronouncing dictionary 
word for word—without acknowledgment, let it be said. 
Skilful horticulturists have given the one leaf some com- 
panions by now, this century later ; but with the banish- 
ment of the ‘‘s’’ from the French asphodéle (a not 
unknown French operation, marked by the circonflex), 
with the addition of the French quantitative d’, making 
d’aphodéles, and acceptance of derivation need not be 
too quickly flung aside. 

There remains something pretty ‘‘ pertaining to ’’ the 
flower-de-luce which not unnaturally has got into the 
bouquet. Bailey says the flower in heraldry is ‘‘ the 
distinguishing mark for the sixth brother of a family ”’, 
and Boyer says it is a ‘‘ mark wherewith malefactors are 
branded ’’, in his own French words in his French 
section, ‘‘ marque dont on flétrit certains criminels en 
France’’. But Boyer, it must be remembered, lived 
before the Revolution. This is not done in France, now ! 

Yours very faithfully, 
Jexnetr Humpureys. 


REVIEWS. 
PROPHET AND PRIG. 


“Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” With Annota- 
tions by Ralph Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson 
Forbes. London: Constable. 1909-1910. 4 vols. 
24s. net. 


“THESE four volumes record many of Emerson’s 

thoughts and actions from 1820, when he was six- 
teen, to 1838, when he was thirty-five, from his college 
days past his European tour to the eve of his first book. 
They make an interesting collection of meditations, nar- 
ratives, and literary exercises. The very first sentence 
is: ‘‘ The ostentatious ritual of India which worshipped 
God by outraging nature, though softened as it pro- 
ceeded West, was still too harsh a discipline for 
Athenian manners to undergo. . . .”’ 

It comes just by chance, but it is significant. It 
shows him exercising himself as a writer. Emerson is 
nearly always doing this in his journals, and when he 
is not a writer he is a preacher. Very often in his books 
we miss a touch of actual experience even at the most 
intimate passages. He comes before us purged of the 
flesh and of private life. He wears black clothes and 
a clean white tie. He looks at us with perfect candour 
but with an excess of delicacy. Looking back at him, 
one would hardly suspect his body of performing any 
of its natural functions save that of nourishing the 
brain. But if there is little of the colour and sub- 
stance of life itself in his books, there is on the other 
hand abundant evidence that his books haunted his most 
private hours. In these journals he is always a pro- 
fessional writer and preacher. ‘‘ It was Mr. Emerson’s 
habit often in later years ’’, says the editor, ‘‘ to copy 
into his journal passages from his letters to others in 
which he had conveyed his thought with care.’’ Very 
seldom are we without this sense of preparation. Much 
of it is valuable to those who are students of writing, and 
amusing to those who are and who are not. For example, 
when he was sixteen he made an entry under the heading 


‘* For use. Phrases poetical ’’ : ‘‘ Rescuing and crown- 
ing virtue. ‘Coldest complexion of age.’  IIl-condi- 
tioned. Cameleon. Zeal. Booked in Alphabet. 
Cushioned. Compunction. Beleaguered. Halidom. 
Galloping. Whortleberry. Spikenard. Staunch. 
Council-chamber. Star-crossed. Till its dye was 


doubled on the crimson cross ”’ ete. 

The lists of books read are also interesting. But the 
young Emerson evidently regarded himself rather as 
something standing out there, a mannequin d’osier or 
a rough clay model which had to be touched and turned 
about with an endless fondness mixed with austerity. 
He was fond and austere because he never forgot that 
he was not alone in the world, and that eyes were upon 
him. You see him resolving to curtail his dinner and sup- 
per and sensibly to rise from table each day with an ap- 
petite so as to see if it be a fact that he can thus under- 
stand more clearly : he is twenty years old. ‘‘ I am”’, 
he says, ‘‘ assuredly not an excellent creature. A score 
of words and deeds issue from me daily, of which I am 
not the master. They are begotten of weakness and 
born of shame. I cannot assume the elevation I 
ought... .’’ Very wisely he says a little later: 
‘* Why has my motley diary no jokes? Because it is 
a soliloquy and every man is grave alone.’’ But his is 
a distinct kind of gravity. His interest in himself and 
his self-schooling is like Milton’s, far different as were 
their characters. When he sets down a thought he 
seems first to have put it upon that mannequin to see 
how it looked, to see if it was worthy of that being who 
believed himself in spite of all ‘‘ to be a moral agent of 
an indestructible nature and designed to stand in sublime 
relations to God and to my fellow men ’’. Hence we 
marvel at first that he could call a porpoise ‘‘ my mam- 
miferous fellow creature ’’ when he saw a sailor cutting 
itup. But he was not degrading himself; he was exalt- 
ing the porpoise. We expect a certain grandeur at 
twenty, but not that it should never fail. It is certain 


he could not fail, that he was incapable of being naked 
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or dishevelled or wearing the Indian look. For ex- 
ample, when he has acutely perceived a danger into 
which he and others might fall or had fallen, he ex- 
presses it so before an audience. ‘‘ There is a celebrated 
passage in the prose works of the great Christian bard 
which is precious to the admirers of Milton. There is 
probably no young man who could read that eloquent 
chapter without feeling his heart warm to the love of 
virtue and greatness, and without making fervent re- 
solutions that his age should be made better, because 
he had lived. Yet these resolutions, unless diligently 
nourished by prayer and expanded into action by in- 
tense study, will be presently lost in the host of worldly 
cares ; but they leave one fruit that may be poisonous : 
they leave a self-complacency arising from having 
thought so nobly for a moment, which leads the self- 
deceiver to believe himself better than other men.”’ 

The preacher is in full blast at the age of twenty-two, 
writing : ‘‘ The Sabbath is a respite from the impor- 
tunacy of passion, from the dangerous empire of human 
anxieties ; a pious armistice in the warfare of the world, 
a point of observation like the Pisgah of the man of 
God, an observatory whence we measure backward 
the wilderness we have traversed, and forward the in- 
terval that is yet to be trodden by us ere the solemn 
shadows descend upon our path, beyond which the 
magnificence of other worlds is towering into the dis- 
tance.”’ 

The result is that if much of the narrative of the 
European tour, for example, is dull, and without fresh- 
ness, many passages in the journals are as good as some 
of the essays. He was twenty when he wrote : “ I have 
heard a clergyman of Maine say that in his parish are 
the Penobscot Indians, and that when any one of them in 
summer has been absent for some weeks a-hunting, he 
comes back among them a different person and alto- 
gether unlike any of the rest, with an eagle eye, a wild 
look, and commanding carriage and gesture; but after 
a few weeks it wears off again into the indolent, drone- 
like apathy which all exhibit.”’ 

But these good passages are not quite satisfactory. 
We do not go to a man’s journals for his unpublished 
essays or his rough drafts. And the rough drafts are 
not rough enough. 

Many portions of the journals have been omitted or 
curtailed because they were used afterwards in books. 
Everywhere he is practising for the essays of 1841, on 
‘* Compensation ’’, ‘‘ Spiritual Laws ’’, ‘‘ The Over- 
Soul’’ etc. Fifteen years before that book he had 
written a long note on ‘‘ Compensation ’’, which is in- 
cluded here. The chief difference between that essay, 
besides the length, is that in this early version he uses 
the word God with rather more familiarity. His 
manner as essayist is already formed, though it has not 
attained quite the same degree of slenderness, and, as 
it were, kindly asperity. In this at least he did not 
progress—he never learned to add colour and sub- 
stance to his writing. At twenty and at forty he was 
equally removed from physical life. It is no wonder 
that this first volume attracted Maeterlinck. Seven of 
the essays were translated into French by M. Will with 
an essay by Maeterlinck as preface which afterwards ap- 
peared in ‘‘ Le Trésor des Humbles ’’.. Maeterlinck’s 
discipleship was complete. Emerson wrote: ‘‘ A man 
passes for what he is worth. . . . In every troop of 
boys that whoop and run in each yard and square, a 
new-comer is as well and accurately weighed in the 
balance, in the course of a few days, and stamped with 
his right number, as if he had undergone a formal trial 
of his strength, speed, and temper... . 

Maeterlinck, slenderer than Emerson in thought as in 
style, followed with ‘‘ L’enfant qui me rencontre ne 
sera pas capable de dire 4 sa mére ce qu’il a vu; et 
cependant dés que son cil a touché ma présence, il 
sait tout ce que je suis, tout ce que j’ai été, tout ce 
que je serai, aussi bien que mon frére et trois fois mieux 
que moi-méme ’”’. 

Emerson asks if he is to imagine that his existence 
is less pertinent than that of Epaminondas or Homer : 
Maeterlinck follows by saying that the heroism of Regu- 
lus or Leonidas is unimportant compared with a moment 


of his own soul life. The highest compliment that can 
be paid to Maeterlinck is to say of him what he said of 
Emerson, that he has taught us something of the 
equality of grandeur under the surface of men’s lives. 
The greatest public compliment paid to Emerson of 
recent years has been Maeterlinck’s discipleship. 


THE LAST OF THE WHIGS. 


“The Life of Viscount Goschen.”’ By the Hon. Arthur 
D. Elliot. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1911. 25s. 
net. 

N O one is better qualified to write the life of Lord 

Goschen than Mr. Arthur Elliot, who shared all 
his opinions, and co-operated closely with him, in and 
out of Parliament, from 1886 to 1906. It was Mr. 

Arthur Elliot who, on the meeting of Parliament in 

1886, was the first to demand a clear statement from 

the Liberal leaders on the subject of Home Rule. Mr. 

Elliot followed Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, and 

Lord Hartington into’ the Opposition lobby on 

that memorable night in June 1886, when Glad- 

stone’s first Home Rule Bill was thrown out. Twenty 
years later Mr. Elliot was helping Lord Goschen 
to resist Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of Tariff 

Reform. The Liberal Unionist Free Traders are, 

like the Peelites, a select band, whose ability 

it is impossible to deny. These volumes are a record 
of the career of the greatest of that small party, written 
by one of the honestest and cleverest of its members, 
who is now the editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ’’. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the work of editing an 
unusually full and famous life is very well done. But 
more than that, all Unionists, whether Free Traders or 

Tariff Reformers, must be grateful to Mr. Arthur Elliot 

for publishing the stirring story of the defeat of Home 

Rule twenty-five years ago. Home Rule is once more 

about to be brought forward by a Liberal Government ; 

and it is most important that the new generation of 
politicians should learn from these pages the character 
and aims of Irish Nationalism, which, though Gladstone 
and Parnell have disappeared, are the same as they were 
in the reign of Queen Victoria. There is another thing 
for which we are grateful to Mr. Elliot—he has been 
sparing in his quotations from speeches. Few things 
are less interesting than quotations from old speeches, 
which may have ravished the audience at the time, but 
which are as flat as ditch-water to-day. The reason is 
that so few speeches contain either philosophy or 
literature. Disraeli’s speeches, delivered between 1845 
and 1860, are an exception, as of course are Burke’s, 
delivered nearly a century and a half ago. The 
speeches of both are eminently readable, but that is 
because they are real literature as to form, and the 
strong meat of political philosophy as to matter. Some 
cf Brougham’s, some of Bright’s, and some of Glad- 
stone’s speeches may still be read by the student of 
rhetoric, independently of their matter, as samples of 
Parliamentary eloquence. But Goschen’s speeches 
belong to none of these categories, for he was neither 
orator nor philosopher: he spoke to carry the point 
of the moment, and his speeches belong to the second 
or third class : they were logical, clear, courageous, and 
transparently sincere. Although he had nothing else of 
the lawyer about him, Goschen always kept within the 
four corners of the case in hand. He neither wandered 
into the flowery fields of political speculation, like 

Burke, nor abounded in epigram and personal invective, 

like Beaconsfield, nor dealt in pathos and class hatred, 

like Bright. Therefore his speeches, though they 
excited enthusiasm at the time, would not repay read- 
ing to-day. 

In his political creed Goschen began as a Palmer- 
stonian Whig, and remained so to the end of his days. 
Strange to say his foreign parentage and name do not 
seem to have stood in his way; perhaps because his 
father, the founder of the firm of Frithling and Géschen, 
had got over that part of the business. At the age of 
thirty Goschen made a reputation in the best City circles 
by his book on ‘‘The Theory of the Foreign 
Exchanges ’’. It is a book which stands in about the 
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same relation to actual business. Fearne’s 
Contingent Remainders ’’ does to Chancery prac- 
tice. The business of Frithling and Géschen was 
to accept, for a commission, bills of exchange 
drawn on them by Manchester and Glasgow and 
Bradford merchants, or by merchants in Central 
and South America. The bills were bills of 
accommodation generally, though goods exported or 
imported were always the basis of the transaction ; but 
the goods from abroad were seldom consigned to the 
acceptors. The name of the drawee enabled the mer- 
chant, whether abroad or in the provinces, to discount 
the bill and so avoided the locking-up of his capital. The 
bankers were delighted with the book : here was another 
Ricardo! Three years later Goschen was elected, at a 
bye-election, one of the four members of the City, and 
at the age of thirty-five he was actually sitting in Lord 
Russell’s last Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy! In 
the great battles over the Reform Bills of 1866 and 1867 
Goschen seems to have taken little part, though as a 
Whig he was always lukewarm about the extension of 
the franchise. When Gladstone was returned to power 
in 1868 to disestablish the Irish Church he made 
Goschen his First Lord of the Admiralty, a post exactly 
suited to his organising faculty, and his enthusiastic 
patriotism. During the next ten years Goschen did that 
which was much to his credit, and which revealed his 
strength of character—he spoke and voted against the 
extension of thé borough franchise to the counties. 
This excluded him from Gladstone's Government in 
1880, though as a mark of his reputation he was sent 
to Constantinople as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
wind up the business of the Congress of Berlin. Then 
came the great Home Rule Bill, which divided the 
Liberal party, and secured for the Conservatives a long 
tenure of office. But before the Home Rule Bill there 
had appeared a rift between the Whigs and the Radicals. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilk@ were looked on 
as the Radical leaders, and Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
about ‘‘ ransom’”’ and “ they toil not, neither do they 
spin ’’, and his attacks on the House of Lords, made 
Goschen very angry, and he implored the more phleg- 
matic Hartington to help him in counteracting this 
class-against-class propaganda. Home Rule, while it 
split the old Liberal party, united Goschen and Harting- 
ton with Chamberlain. After the rejection of the Bill 
by the House of Commons, and the general election 
which returned Lord Salisbury to power, Lord Harting- 
ton declined Lord Salisbury’s invitations to form a 
Government of his own or to join a Conservative one ; 
and it is amusing to note that at that time Lord Salis- 
bury distinctly shied at the idea of sitting in the same 
Cabinet with Mr. Chamberlain, and he appeared quite 
lukewarm about Goschen. Six months of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, however, caused Lord Salisbury 
to modify his personal views, and to forget about ‘‘ the 
blank cheque ’’. He eagerly accepted Churchill’s 
resignation, and made haste to offer the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer to Goschen. The next six Budgets 
were introduced in times of peace and prosperity, if not 
of booming trade, and every year there was a surplus. 
To the astonishment of everybody Goschen was not a 
particularly successful Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though he paid off debt steadily and carried his scheme 
to convert Consols first to 2? and (in 1903) to 2} per 
cents. There was a curious vein of simplicity, or 
ignorance of the world, in Goschen’s mental character, 
which doubtless arose from too smooth a career and too 
early a promotion to the Treasury Bench. This inno- 
cence caused him to make blunders in his Budgets which 
Harcourt or Churchill or Beach would have avoided. 
In 1895 Lord Salisbury, with his usual wisdom, sent 
Goschen back to the Admiralty, where he was quite at 
home, and won equal admiration from sea lords and 
civilians. In 1900 Goschen had entered his seventieth 
year, and as Viscount Goschen he retired from office. 
But he was not finished yet. He was destined to see 
another split in parties, this time in the Unionist party. 
Goschen could hardly have been anything but a Free 
Trader. Firms like Frihling and Géschen and 
Kleinworts live by accepting foreign trade bills, 


and it is essential to their profits that the 
volume of the import and export trade should 
be as large as possible: the home trade is 
nothing to them. Goschen was one of the most honest 
and disinterested public men we have ever had. But 
it was impossible that he should delete his early training 
and interests, for his mind was extraordinarily 
tenacious and unbending. He made several animated 
speeches in the House of Lords against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Tariff Reform policy. But Goschen never 
descended to personalities, and he could attack 
vigorously without giving offence. And so he sank 
gradually and happily ; and when he died had probably 
fewer enemies than any other statesman. Goschen, 
who was never in want of money, had two rare qualities, 
Parliamentary courage and an absence of self-seeking, 
which brought their reward. He is not the type of 
statesman who will reappear, for the Whigs, like the 
Tories, have passed away. 


THE STORY OF SCOTLAND. 


“The Making of Scotland.’ By Sir Herbert Maxwell 
Bart. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1911. 5s. not. 


“The Awakening of Scotland.” By W. L. Mathieson. 
Glasgow: Maclehose. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Controversial Issues in Scottish History.” By William 
H. Gregg. New York and London: Putnams. 
1910. 25s. net. 


"Tae celebrated Dr. Robertson who, about 1761, took 
a lead in promoting ‘* The reading and speaking 
of the English language in Scotland ’’, published in 
1759 his History of Scotland ’’. He remarked in 
his preface that few subjects were less likely to be 
popular : yet popular his history was. In later genera- 
tions Histories of Scotland, except Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of 
a Grandfather ’’, have not usually been sources of 
wealth to the laborious authors. In England they are 
not in demand; and, as Sir Herbert Maxwell remarks 
in his lectures before the University, ‘‘ The Making of 
Scotland ’’, ‘‘ few Scotsmen can give the time necessary 
for the examination and collation of conflicting authori- 
ties ’’. There are, perhaps, four popular periods in 
Scottish history : the period of Bruce and Wallace ; that 
of Queen Mary and John Knox; that of the Covenant 
from 1638 to 1689; and ‘‘ the campaigns of the Prince 
of Wales ’’ in 1745-1746. Histories of Scottish trade 
and of parliamentary and municipal institutions are only 
beginning to be written, and ‘‘ do not over-stimulate ’’. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has chosen for his six Glasgow 
University lectures a period—mainly the War of Inde- 
pendence, with which—as the biographer of Bruce, the 
chronicler of the House of Douglas, the translator of 
Sir Thomas Gray’s ‘‘ Scalacronica ’’ (Gray’s father was 
captured on the eve of Bannockburn), and of 
the piquant Lanercost Chronicle—he is thoroughly 
familiar. He also knows the country, especially Gallo- 
way, and the field of Bannockburn, and the rest, most 
intimately ; and he is so impartial and ready to admit 
any right which may have underlain English claims 
that some may call him ‘‘ nae guid Scottisman ”’. 
His first chapter rapidly reviews the tangle of Scottish 
‘* proto-history ’’ and history up to the death of the 
Maid of Norway. He mentions the mixture of races, 
Keltic (he holds the Picts to have been Keltic), Scots 
from northern Ireland, English of Bernicia, Cymri of 
Strathclyde, and Norsemen, with the rise of the Irish- 
Scottish dynasty of Kenneth MacAlpin (844). He gives 
the death of Macbeth ‘‘ the usurper ’’ (15 August 1057) 
‘* as the real birthday of the Kingdom of Scotland ’’. In 
a sense it was, as Macbeth’s successor, Malcolm Ceann- 
mor (‘‘ Big Head ’’), promptly began to anglicise every- 
thing, aided by his English wife, S. Margaret; while 
his dynasty following in his path adopted the English 
language and the Norman and western European 
civilisation. But, according to Keltic ideas, Malcolm 


was the usurper, and Macbeth was the Protector of the 
rightful cause of his ward and stepson, Lulach, The 
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result was two centuries of intermittent war between 
the Keltic claimants, the Houses of MacEth and Mac- 
William, and the Anglo-Normanised dynasty of 
Malcolm Ceann-mor. 

Sir Herbert does not expect the question ‘‘ did 
Malcolm owe homage for part of his di minions to the 
Saxon King of England? ’’ to be settled. He sets aside 
the forged English documents—manifest forgeries— 
but does not hint at what certainly seeans to be a forged 
entry of a transaction between Edward I. and Alexan- 
der III]. In Rymer’s ‘‘ Feedera’’ for 29 September 
1278 is a memorandum of homage paid by Alexander 
to Edward, which is simply untrue, as another paper 
of Edward’s proves that no homage, whether for 
Scottish or for English lands, had been paid by Alexan- 
der up to 16 October. Sir Herbert makes out as 
good a case for Edward’s probity as he can. In our 
opinion Edward dealt with Scotland just as honourably 
as he dealt with his own barons. When he saw his 
chance he took it; he was a great man, but he had 
in him something of the attorney. His chance in 
Scotland was most promising. All the Anglo-Scoto- 
Norman competitors for the Crown were eager to 
acknowledge him as Lord Paramount: the apparent 
protest of the ‘‘ Communitas ’’ (whatever the Com- 
munitas may have been) was disregarded; Edward 
goaded Balliol, the man of his choice, into armed re- 
sistance, overran the country again and again, and took 
the oaths of hundreds of barons and freeholders ; but no 
oaths held, no victory was final, and the ambition of 
Bruce, after Edward’s death, accomplished that in 
which the patriotism of Wallace had failed, and made 
Scotland independent. 

How little some newspaper critics in Scotland know of 
their country’s history is proved by their surprise at the 
list of Bruce’s changings of side. All this may be read 
in ** Tales of a Grandfather ’’, but all this is news to 
many people. 

Sir Herbert tells the familiar tale of the wars of 
independence with much spirit; and gives to the 
Scottish clergy their merited praise. They backed their 
excommunicated King, and their sermons sent the fiery 
cross through the whole country, except the wide region 
of the Macdonalls and Macdougals, who had a blood- 
feud with Bruce. At Bannockburn Bruce had the sup- 
port of Clan Donald, and Clan Diarmid, and the old 
historian is wrong who says that ‘‘ the Scots were never 
beaten by the English—except when the Highlanders 
fought on the Scottish side ’’ (as at Flodden). The parts 
of Sir Herbert’s lectures which deal with military his- 
tory are, perhaps, those which he wrote with most 
enjoyment: and are the most interesting. He ends 
with a chapter on Border Warfare, from chivalrous 
Otterbourne to mythical ‘* Jamie Telfer ’’—a_ ballad 
as true to the spirit as it is careless of the letter of 
history. Sir Herbert has chosen ‘‘ the spring out of the 
year ’’ of Scottish history ; and his successors will have 
to walk in paths more perilous; let us hope that they 
may be as impartial as their leader, who is as just as 
Gardiner and as animated as Sir Walter, who, like Hill 
Burton and others, ended their histories of Scotland 
with the new settlement after Culloden (1746). Pro- 
fessor Hume Brown, however, carries his work on to 
the Disruption (1843), while Mr. W. L. Mathieson de- 
votes his new volume, ‘‘ The Awakening of Scotland ’’, 
to the years 1747-1797. In truth he has had more inter- 
esting subjects. The names of Stuart Mackenzie, Oswald 
of Dunniekeir, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, among politicians, 
are not names to conjure with; and when we read once 
more the story of Bute’s administration, we do not 
wonder that Scotsmen were unpopular in England, and 
that David Hume hated the English (who heaped good 
offices on him) as fiercely as did Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The refusal to Scotland of permission to raise a Militia 
(1760-1776) naturally rankled; but there was no very 
ardent desire to serve under arms; or to pay for the 
maintenance of a Militia if it had been raised. Mr.” 
Mathieson’s earlier work, ‘‘ Politics and Religion in 
Scotland 1550-1695 ’’, was a better book than this, 
perhaps because here, in Byron’s phrase, ‘‘ his sizings 
are stinted ”. Noman has treated, and no man can, till 


he has read the Cumberland MSS., treat the history of 
the Highlands after Culloden. It needs a book involv- 
ing wide and minute research to tell the story of ‘* the 
heavy change ’’ in the Highlands, the raising of the 
Highland regiments; the fights in which they won 
renown, and the depopulation of the country to which 
the survivors returned. Mr. Mathieson may have more * 
room to deal with the unhappy later Highland question 
in a subsequent volume. It is more interesting and more 
difficult to master than the internal politics of the Kirk, 
the Secession, Patronage, ‘‘ Moderates ’’’ and ‘‘ High 
Flyers ’’’. The facts about the awakening of Radi- 
calism during the French Revolution ; the agitation for 
municipal and parliamentary reform; and the suppres- 
sion of ‘‘ sedition ’’ are fairly familiar, at least to some 
Scottish readers ; and the advance in material progress, 
the revival of some industries, the rise of others, the 
improvements in agriculture, have often been dealt with 
by amusing contemporary students ; and by Mr. Henry 
Gray Graham, whose delightful book is generously 
praised by Mr. Mathieson. ‘‘ The midnight of the 
Church ’’, the noonday ef Robertson, Hume, Home, 
Reid, and Adam Smith, is very familiar in Carlyle’s 
‘* Autobiography ’’, and in the biographies of Hume; 
but the criticisms of the gloom or glory (as you please) 
by Witherspoon are much neglected, and clearly do not 
deserve neglect. In literature and philosophy, in meta- 
physics, engineering, arms, and gardening, Scotland 
was distinguishing herself, and with Burns began her 
highest distinction in poetry. But surely patriotism 
biases Mr. Mathieson’s taste if he shares the Scottish 
opinion that ‘‘ the England of that date produced no 
such novelist as Smollett’’; and if this means that 
Smollett is a greater novelist than Fielding. If Robert- 
son and Hume were the chief historians of their day, 
they were utterly eclipsed by Gibbon; and, if Boswell 
was the greatest of biographers, his subject—Dr. 
Johnson—certainly was no Scotsman ! : ; 
Mr. Gregg’s ‘‘ Controversial Issues in Scottish His- 
tory ’’ is a monument of the misdirected energy of an 
American amateur. Between 877 and goo there were 
four kings of the Scottish dynasty, one of whom is styled 
Girig, Grig, Girg, Gyrg, Gryg, and so on, the original 
name being, apparently, Ciric. He is spoken of as ‘* the 
liberator of the Scottish Church ’’, though what that 
means is unknown. Mr. Gregg appears to have ‘‘ a 
fiery family passion for the name ”’ of Greg, and to re- 
gard him as the Royal ancestor of all Greggs, Grigs, 
Gregors, Gregories, and Macgregors; while he has 
a deadly feud with Mr. Skene, who, trusting in 


the untrustworthy, makes Greg stand to the 
Crown in much the same relation as Macbeth 
did. Mr. Skene may have been wrong, but 


Mr. Robertson says that Cyric (Greg) was encircled 
by the later chroniclers ‘‘with a halo of fabulous 
glory’. These are the chroniclers of the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century, who turned Greg, Grig, Cyric, 
or whatsoever name pleases him, into a mythical ‘* Gre- 
gory the Great ’’. But Mr. Robertson did not think that 
Cyric or Ciric was the same name as Gregor or Gregory, 
which he preferred to derive from the Scandinavian 
Griotgar. If Mr. Robertson be right, the Greggs and 
Macgregors have nothing to do with Cyric, whoever he 
was, and this curious book is certainly not, in its six 
hundred pages, an example of scientific history. 


POPULAR ORCHIDS. 


“Orchids for Everycne.” By Charles H. Curtis. 
London: Dent. 1910. 21s. net. 


| = orchid has so long been regarded as the blue- 
ribbon flower of the horticulturist, reserved for 
those with a long purse, that the possibility of the ex- 
tension of its cultivation to a much wider circle may 
seem beyond the bounds of possibility. Mr. Curtis, 
however, who is an enthusiast on the subject, points 
out that a large number of these interesting plants are 
well within the means of those with a small income, 
and though doubtless their culture demands care and 
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some outlay, it is possible for the impecunious amateur 
to obtain a great deal of pleasure and interest from 
orchids. 

Orchids are, as is well known, a highly specialised 
group of plants, and for this reason a book which seeks 
to extend their cultivation should in the first place give 
some general account of their structure and biology. 
Mr. Curtis does give a short account of the structure 
of the orchid flower at the end of his first chapter, but 
had he included some diagrammatic illustrations it 
would have made the account far more intelligible. 
As a book to interest the uninitiated it starts badly 
with a wearisome account of the various orchid hybrids 
which have been made. Such information should, of 
course, find a place in a work of this kind, but it might 
well have come after an introductory chapter dealing 
on general lines with the structure, biology, distribution, 
and history of orchids. 

The main part of the book is divided into two por- 
tions, dealing with the more and less useful orchids 
respectively, and in the course of the work most of the 
orchids under cultivation with many of the hybrids 
which have been raised are discussed. The arrange- 
ment of the genera is alphabetical, but there is such 
a wealth of material that the novice would probably find 
it very difficult to discover what plants might be likely 
to be suitable for his purposes. In fairness to the book, 
however, it should be pointed out that full cultural de- 
tails are given under those genera with which a person 
of limited means might hope to succeed. 

The book is profusely illustrated, many of the plates 
being reproduced in colour from colour photographs ; 
and though we can hardly agree with the author that 
they are of ‘‘ outstanding merit ’’, they are about up to 
the standard which one is accustomed to expect from 
this process. The arrangement of the illustrations 
often has no regard to the text, which is a common fail- 
ing in books of this class. We presume there must be 
a large demand at the present time for the lavishly illus- 
trated book on all kinds of subjects, but the life of such 
books at the best cannot be a long one. 


NOVELS. 
“The Intellectuals.” By Canon Sheehan. London: 
Longmans. 1911. 6s. 


Canon Sheehan describes this collection of his com- 
ments as ‘‘ An Experiment in Irish Club-life’’. The 
Club at its beginning was composed of some nine per- 
sons, four of them ladies, from the society of a small 
Irish town. They called themselves the Sunetoi, and 
at their first meeting ‘‘ there was just a little formality 
and freeziness’’, the guests ‘‘ measuring each other 
like athletes in a ring ’’, since the gathering was one 
at which ‘‘ there might possibly be a clash of intellect ’’. 
What clash there was at the thirty-seven sessions of 
the Club proved, so far as intellect is concerned, quite 
mild in character, for the title of the book takes rather 
too much for granted, and the title which the Club 
bestowed upon itself expresses rather a comparison 
with unintellectual neighbours than its actual capacity. 
A symposium is a difficult affair to manage : it requires 
a much greater command of character than Canon 
Sheehan can achieve. He labels all his people carefully, 
but they never attain more reality than the figures of 
a ventriloquist, and we are always conscious, as it 
were, of the author’s grip upon their throats, and of the 
impulse they receive from him to keep the conversation 
flowing, and even their love-making seems only con- 
trived to divert our attention from their unreality. 
There is nothing novel in the discussions, which range 
from rheumatism to the Creation’; they are all pleasant, 
well-informed, and uninspired, the lucubration of one 
who is, and is unaware of being, some years behind 
the thought of his time. That, however, will com- 


mend them to a greater number of readers than might 
be attracted by a more modern illumination; for the 
popular author is always the half-way house between 
knowledge and ignorance; it is the middle men in 


literature who make all the profits, and who are credited, 
as well, with more learning than they are ignorant of 
lacking. A symposium offers to an author opportuni- 
ties for unlading a good deal of material on the public 
which it would be difficult to dispose of in any other 
way, and Canon Sheehan has made the fullest use of 
that opportunity in the disposal of his poetry. The 
poetry pleases the Intellectuals ; or at least it does not 
break up the Club: proof that intelligence was not the 
only bond that held it together. 


“Fortuna Chance.’ By James Prior. London : Constable, 
1911. 6s. 


It seems probable that if many other authors follow 
Mr. Prior’s example, readers will begin to clamour 
against having too much of a good thing ; we calculate 
that there are nearly a hundred and seventy thousand 
words in this story, and still it is supplied for four-and- 
sixpence cash. We do not say that in the present case 
we can wish more than one per centum away, for we 
like Mr. Prior’s detail and his elaborate picturesque- 
ness; but the more you give for a fixed price, the less 
is the value per word. The central character of the 
book is not so much the lady who gives her name to it 
as her son Roland, whom she brings up, adopting for 
both the surname of Surety for family reasons, in his- 
toric Sherwood Forest. It is an adventurous life for 
Roland, and he meets not only the local celebrities, 
Byrons and Chaworths, but the inhabitants of the 
Forest, both gipsies and keepers. Politically he is for 
the Stuart; but before he can set out for the seat of 
war, he becomes accidentally embroiled in the murder 
of a keeper, and himself falls under suspicion. Mr. 
Prior gives us a really thrilling account of the hue-and- 
cry after Roland Surety. For the time being he 
escapes, and fares north to fight for his king ; but again 
accident prevents him from striking a blow. After 
menifold adventures, all told with brilliant historical 
imagination, he is arrested and tried for the murder. 
The final dramatic scene takes place between the ver- 
dict of the jury, who find him guilty on circumstantial 
evidence, and the sentence; for it turns out that the 
judge himself is the prisoner’s—well, novel-readers can 
guess. This is a capital story from every point of view, 
except that it is too long. 


THEOLOGY. 


‘* Light from the Ancient East ; the New Testament illustrated by 
recently discovered texts of the Greco-Roman World.” By 
A. Deissmann. Translated by L. R. M. Strachan. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1910. 16s. net. 


The last twenty years have lavished on us wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice for illustrating the New Testament. 
Thousands of papyri and ostraka from the rubbish heaps 
of Egyptian cities have been discovered, deciphered, and 
published by the labours of archeologists and scholars, 
amongst whom we are proud to think that our own country- 
men hold a prominent, if not indeed the foremost, place. A 
large proportion of these documents belong to the two 
centuries before and after Christ, so that they furnish us 
with valuable contemporary evidence as to New Testament 
language and customs; more than this, they are mainly 
written in colloquial, not literary, Greek, in the language of 
the middle or labouring classes, not the artificial eloquence of 
courts or universities; they stand therefore much nearer to 
the simple style of the Gospels than does the language of the 
poet or professional historian. The result has been to revolu- 
tionise our study. The grammar of New Testament Greek 
has to be re-written; or, to speak strictly, it cannot be 
written at all, for it does not exist as a thing by itself. We 
may talk about the grammar of colloquial Greek or the 
grammar of first-century Greek, but we can no longer talk 
about the grammar of New Testament Greek. No doubt 
Blass and Moulton have published books with that title, but 
then they have to spend half their time in explaining it 
away. The peculiarities of, New Testament Greek used to 
be interpreted by the assumption that they were Hebraisms, 
the result of Jewish authors turning the Hebrew in which 
they thought into Greek words rather than Greek sentences ; 
in the light of fuller knowledge we can now see that these 
characteristics belong not to the country and race of the 
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writers but to their age and circumstances; they are the 
marks not of Hebraistic Greek but of first-century Greek and 
colloquial Greek; they are found in countries and societies 
far removed from New Testament influence. Dr. Deissmann 
can shower parallels from the papyri upon hundreds of 
words and expressions which have been hitherto classed as 
peculiar to the New Testament. But the papyri help us not 
only for grammar and exegesis but for criticism; they have, 
for instance, an important bearing upon the authenticity of 
the Pauline Epistles. Dr. Deissmann draws a distinction 
between the ‘‘ letter ’’ or simple piece of genuine correspon- 
dence, and the ‘“‘ epistle’’ or elaborate treatise couched in 
epistolary form. The writing of ‘‘epistles’’ has been a 
favourite literary device from time immemorial, especially 
in the realms of magic and religion; and in the centuries 
immediately before and after Christ it was a common prac- 
tice for the lesser known authors to compose them in the 
neme of the greater and to concoct ‘‘ epistles ’’ of Demos- 
thenes, Alexander, or Cicero. It would thus appear probable 
at first sight that the longer New Testament Epistles would 
be largely of this pseudonymous nature ; yet there is only one, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is composed in careful 
literary form, and that is anonymous. Of the Pauline 
Episties, even that to the Romans, Dr. Deissmann is con- 
vinced that all the affinities are not with the artificial epis- 
tolary treatise but with the simple unaffected correspondence 
of the papyri. Now these “ letters’’ were never imitated, 
invented, or forged, for the simple reason that it was not 
worth while for anyone to forge them. Those fresh out- 
pourings of the heart, therefore, mingled with sound advice 
and affectionate greetings, which have come down to us under 
the great Apostle’s name, are just the compositions which he 
might have written, but which no ecclesiastical essayist would 
have dreamt of composing and ascribing to him; it would 
have been against the spirit of the age. 

It is true that Dr. Deissmann rules out the Catholic 
Epistles on the same grounds that he rules in the Pauline; 
their titles and superscriptions prove to him that they could 
never have been despatched as actual letters, for no one 
would have sent a “‘ letter’’ to ‘‘ the twelve tribes ’’ or to 
‘‘the sojourners, of the Dispersion ’’; here we have to do 
with ‘‘ Epistles’’, pamphlets composed for general edifica- 
tion and published under the shadow of famous names. 
In this we cannot agree with him; St. Paul’s greeting in 
I. Corinthians to ‘all that call upon the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in every place’’ is as ambitious as any super- 
scription in the Catholic Epistles; I. Peter seems to us as 
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. full of personal affection as Thessalonians or Philippians ; 
James as rugged and non-literary as any discourse in the 
Synoptists; the difference between the Catholic and Pauline 
Epistles is simply the difference between various letter- 
writers and their work. 

We have not space to consider the other ways in which the 
‘papyri throw light on the manners, customs and beliefs of 
‘the Graeco-Roman world at the time of Christ ; we must refer 
-our readers to Dr. Deissmann’s book. It contains a vast 
amount of information, some of which has no doubt appeared 
in the author’s previous works, but it is all interesting. 
‘The only thing we feel inclined to criticise is his style; he 
is diffuse, and wearies us with his eloquent descriptions of 
scenery, graphic accounts of hypothetical histories, and cheap 
moralising; at times he reminds us of Dean Farrar at his 
worst. 


“* Reason and Belief.” By Oliver Lodge. London: Methuen. 1910. 
3s. 6d. net. 


When Sir Oliver Lodge talks theology we feel, as a rule, 
the same kind of interest which we imagine he would 
experience in the presence of an Archdeacon laying down the 
law on Science. But this book has, we confess, attracted us 
much. We are alive to the author’s weak points; he is self- 
conscious, almost self-complacent; he takes his religion 
seriously because he takes himself so seriously ; and neither 
in theology or philosophy are his thoughts very ceep. Still, 
he is known in the scientific world; he is reverent; and 
perhaps the main feeling his book produces is satisfaction 
that its author, working with complete independence, can 
accept so much of the traditional Christian creed. For this 
reason we would emphasise fhe points on which he agrees with 
us rather than those on which he differs. He accepts the im- 
mortality of the soul, fhe freedom of the will. the doctrine, if 
not the historical account, of the Fall, the existence of angels, 
the Incarnation, and the essential truth of the Gospel story. 
On the other hand he has his own theory of pre-existence 
for the human soul, and an immortality which may be possibly 
individual but possibly a re-absorption into the world-soul ; 
the body is an episode in ‘the life of the soul, and an episode 
without any obvious reason. But these are onlv slight 
blemishes in a confession of faith for which we feel deeply 
grateful. 


‘Back to Holy Church ; Experiences and Knowledge acquired by a 
Convert.” By A. von Ruville. Translated by G. Schoetensack. 
Edited, with a Preface, by R. H. Benson. London: Longmans. 
1910. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. von Ruville. a layman, a Professor of History, and a 
“Protestant by birth and education, was drawn in middle life 
towards the Church of Rome, and ultimately joined her; in 
this volume he gives us a history of his religious opinions, a 
defence of Roman Catholicism, and still more a defence of 
‘Roman Catholics; for controversy on the Roman question 
seems, in Germany, to consist far more of personalities than 
it does with us. The book is well written; as is natural with 
such an author it treats the Roman claims mainly from the 
standpoint of history; yet even here Dr. von Ruville asserts 
rather than proves his most important point—that S. Peter 
was head of the universal Church, and that his special duties 
and rights, and the sublime prophecies vouchsafed to him, 
passed on by Divine will to the Bishops of Rome. Still, that 
is an old controversy and we cannot expect a fresh convert 
to contribute anything startlingly new to its settlement; the 
English reader will feel more interest in the description of 
the Protestantism in which the author was brought up. Its 
worship consisted mainly of preaching, and its preaching of 
tirades against Popery; he was censured, even by religious 
friends, for attending church too frequently, though the 
churches were locked save on Sundays and Festivals; and 
when he joined the Church of Rome many people thought him 
worse than a freethinker or an atheist. Mr. R. H. Benson 
contributes an enthusiastic preface in which he talks about 
“‘ the literal and objective dogma of the Real Presence.”’ 


“The Love ani Wisdom of Goi.” Being a Collection of Sermons 
by Edward King. Editel by B. W. Randolph. London: 
Longmans. 1919. 5s. ne‘. 


Did not someone remark that fhe only wonderful thing 
about Keble’s parochial sermons was ‘that he should have 
written them? We fear that the same verdict might be 
passed on those of Bishop King. We are almost sorry that 
they shold have been published, for they will fail to give 
readers of the next generation any conception of his power 
in the pulpit. It was impossible to hear him without being 
impressed ; but then it was his beautiful face, his fatherly 
manner, his combination of earnestness, gentleness, and quiet 
“happiness that made him impressive ; he came with a message 
-from another world, a world in which he was far more at 


home than in this; and we listened with respect, and some- 
times with wonder. But the sermons themselves were not 
very wonderful, and now collected in a book they are undeni- 
ably dull. They say the right things in the right way ; and 
yet somehow there is hardly a sentence that arouses 
enthusiasm or rivets attention. Fortunately more people 
heard and saw him than will read him; and those who heard 
and saw are not likely to forget either the preacher or his 
message. 


‘An Introduction to the History of the Assyrian Church, or the 
Church of the Sassanid Persian Empire.” 100-640 a.D. By 
W.A. Wigram. London: 1910. S.P.C.K. 5s. 


Dr. Wigram has produced a most interesting book ; partly 
because the realm of Church History which he describes is 
unknown to the majority of English Churchmen ; still more 
because he is a born historian, and his long residence in the 
lands whose history he is telling enables him to tell it as no 
one else can, and to illustrate it by his intimate knowledge 
of Eastern conditions, and of the Eastern character, with all 
its faults and all its grandeur. The result is a story which 
is sometimes grimly humorous, sometimes piteous, always 
enthralling ; we seem to be moving in a new world, amongst 
kings and bishops, saints and sinners, of whom we never 
heard before, but who are often great and sometimes noble. 
Dr. Wigram strives hard to defend his Assyrian Christians 
against the charve of Nestorianism; and certainly, even if 
they did adopt Nestorian expressions in a Nestorian sense 
(and this is doubtful), their error was venial. In the eyes 
of their Persian rulers any assimilation to Roman orthodoxy 
was regarded as political treason and punished accordingly ; 
what wonder if they adopted language which would preserve 
their Christianity for themselves, and yet satisfy their rulers 
that they were absolutely unconnected with Rome? Still, if 
the Nestorian Christians (as Dr. Wigram holds) were not 
Nestorians, and Nestorius himself (as Mr. Bethune-Baker 
maintains) was not a Nestorian, it becomes a nice question 
whether any of these heretics existed at all. 


‘*The Constitution and Law of the Church.” By Adolf Harnack’ 
Translated by F. L. Pogson. Edited by H. D. A. Major 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1910. 5s. net. 


This volume is a fresh illustration of the growing tendency 
of German rationalism to drift into orthodoxy. Professor 
Harnack is still at a long distance from the position of 
Bishop Gore and modern Anglican theology. But there is 
evidence in this volume that he is gradually approaching it. 
His concern is the theory of Rudolph Sohm that primitive 
Christianity was not in any sense Catholic, but charismatic. 
The theory was put forward in a book, ‘‘ Kirchenrecht ’’, pub- 
lished in 1892 and defended and amplified in an _ essay 
‘‘ Wesen und Ursprung des Katholizismus ’’, published in 
1610. In his earlier work Sohm laid down that the Primitive 
Church was a body in which the spiritual gifts of prominent 
members were recognised and confirmed by the laying on of 
hands, but in which the idea that any external ceremony 
conferred sacramental grace was never recognised. In 
his later work he lays down that the only con- 
ception of the Church which the primitive period 
knew was one which made it equivalent to the 
whole body of Christians. Catholicism he considers arose 
because primitive Christianity was unable to distinguish 
Letween the ontward visible body of Christians and Christen- 
dom as the ‘‘ people of God’’. This theory, as Professor 
Harnack clearly shows, lands him in the dogma that the 
Church is simply a mere idea in which every individual 
Christian believes. ‘‘ There isno Church here, only a number 
of predestined believers, who cannot be anything to one 
another, and who resemble a number of parallel straight lines 
which meet in infinity and not before.’”” Even Sohm himself 
shrinks from following out his principles to this logical con- 
ciusion, and it is easy for Professor Harnack to poiut out that 
the very saying ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name there am I in the midst of them”’ is of itself a 
divine summons to form societies or Churches. But these 
societies or Churches have from the first a commission to 
teach, and vecause they have this commission Catholicism is 
a legitimate development of the primitive Church. More than 
this, S. Paul himself, in the Epistle to S. Timothy, makes it 
abundantly clear that in his view an outward ceremony, 
namely the laying on of hands, was the means of implanting 
a divine gift. Hence it is absurd to oppose a charismatic to 
a sacramentil Church, since the primitive Church was both 
charismatic and sicramental Professor Harnack partly 
grasps this truth; but until he has adopted it in its entirety, 
the orthodox must go to theologians like Bishop Gore 
for a complete answer to Sohm. 


For this Week’s Books see page 4938. 
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NOW READY. 


THE 
Leaning Spire 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


‘‘] have read these stories with 
a great deal of pleasure and 
interest. They possess fine 
literary qualities and are im- 
mensely far removed from the 
present average.’’ 


LUCAS MALET. 
@ 


ALSTON RIVERS, 
Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C., 
and all Booksellers, 


2/6 


net, 


THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


Ready shortly. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book will be fully illustrated, 
and is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 


its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 


TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 
INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered in advance through any Bookseller, or 
direct from the office (§s. 3d. post free.) 
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BioGRAPHY. 
A Biography of Thomas Deacon — Broxap). 
At the University Press. 7s. 6d. 
Oscar Wilde and his Mother (A Bathe wy by Anna, Comtesse De 
Brémont). Everett. 2s. 6d. net. 
John Burns: The Rise and Progress of a oe Honourable. 
(Joseph Burgess). Glasgow : The Reformers’ Bookstall. 


FIctIon. 
Hand (Mrs. Baillie Reynolds). 


Manchester 


Mills and Boon. 


The Green Wave of Destiny (Philippa Bridges); Oh! for an 
Angel! (Marguerite Curtis); The Price of Empire (E. 
Hobart- Hampden). Edinburgh : Blackwood. 6s. each. 

The Last Galley (Arthur Conan Doyle). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


HIstTory. 
Sidelights on Teutonic History during the Migration Period 
M. 


= G. Clarke). Cambridge: At the University Press. 

3. net. 

The Evolution of Kingston-upon-Hull (Thomas Sheppard). Hull ;: 
Brown. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Republican Tradition in Europe (H. A. L. Fisher). 
Methuen. 6s. net. 

The Amazing Emperor Heliogabalus (J. Stuart Hay). Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. net. 


REFERENCE Books. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English Dictionary (Weesely and 
Girones). Fisher Unwin. 2s. net. 
The New Dictionary of Statistics (Augustus B. Webb). Rout- 
ledge. 21s. net. 
The British Year-Book of Agriculture and Agricultural Who's 
Who, 1910-11. Vinton. 5s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
The Eastern Alps (Karl Baedeker). Fisher Unwin. 10s. net. 
Life and Flowers (Maurice Maeterlinck). Allen. 2s. 6d. net. 
History of the Science of Politics (Sir Frederick Pollock), 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 


India: its Administration and Progress (Sir John Strachey). 
Macmillan. 10s. net. 
Scnoot Books. 


6d. net. 


A School Algebra (H. S. Hall). Macmillan. 1s. 
Dent. 


An Epitome of English Grammar for Use in Schools. 
10d. net. 
Sport. 
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The Book of Cricket (P. F. Warner). 


THEOLOGY. 
Divine Transcendence (J. R. Illingworth). 


Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 
Dent. 5s. net. 
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net, 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 427. APRIL, 1911. 6s. 


1. CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AND THE LAND. 
2. THE PRESERVATION OF FAUNA AND FLORA. By Sir H. H- 
Jounston, K.C.M.G. 
3. CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. By Epwarp ArMsTRONG. 
4. THE EXODUS OF OUR ART TREASURES. 
5s. THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS. By Rev. Witttam Hunt, D.Litt, 
6. COAL-DUST AND COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. By ALLEN GREENWELL 
and J. V. Exvspen. 
7. OXFORD UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
8 THE NEW TURKISH ARMY, AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 
IN EUROPE. By Anpr& CHERADAME. 
9. A GREAT FRENCH SCHOLAR : LEOPOLD DELISLE. 
10. RECIPROCITY BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
a1. THE REFERENDUM IN OPERATION. 
I, SWITZERLAND. By Prorgessor W. Oxcust (Zarich). 
Il. AUSTRALIA. By Proressor Harrison Moore (Melbourne) and 
Ernest Scott. 
III. UNITED STATES. By A. Lawrence Lowe 1 (President of Harvard). 
12. THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
13. COMPULSORY SERVICE : LORD ROBERTS v. LORD HALDANE. 
214. LORDS AND COMMONS ; REFORM AND REFERENDUM. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


NOW READY. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 436, APRIL, 1911. 8vo. price 6s. 


I, LORD ROSEBERY’S CHATHAM. 
Il. THE ORIGIN OF LAND PLANTS. 
lll. — Sa ARMY AND MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF 


IV. THE PURSUIT OF REASON. 

Vv. HISTORICAL MONUMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THEIR ILLUSTRATION IN HERTFORDSHIRE AND 
BERWICKSHIRE. 

VI. DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
VII. THE CONFLICT OF COLOUR. 
VIII. THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. 

IX. ROMAN SCOTLAND, : 

X. THE DUCHESSE DU MAINE AND HER COURT, 

IX. LORD GOSCHEN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 PaTeRNosTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


Is Auction Bridge a Gamble ? 
Is it a better Game than Ordinary Bridge? 
If so, in what does its superiority consist ? 


Is Auction Bridge making headway 
against Bridge ? 


The answers to these questions will be found in 


“* Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain 

temperaments more strongly than ordinary 

Bridge is unquestioned. The subtleties 

of the game are set forth in the simplest 
way by Hellespont. 


Order “* Saturday’ Auction Bridge” of your bookseller (|@ net), 
or get a copy (8/9 post free) direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
16b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


Macmillan’s New Books 


Revolutionary Ireland and its 


Settlement. sy The Rev. ROBERT H. 
MURRAY, Litt.D. With an introduction by the 
Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., C.V.O. 8vo. 
TOs. net. 

THE TIMES.—* Dr. Murray’s handling of this high! 
controversial subject is worthy high pate + He 
writes with a toleration and impartiality that is unfortunately 
rare, especially in Ireland, and it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that ‘out of Galilee’ should come a work, treating 
of peculiarly controversial subjects, at once so judicious, 
impartial, and solidly built.” 


FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


India: Its Administration and 


Progress. _y Sir JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.L 
Fourth Edition, revised by Sir THOMAS W. 
HOLDERNESS, K.C.S.I. 8vo. 10. net. 


The Geology and Geography 


of Northern Nigeria. 3, J. D. 
FALCONER, M.A., D.Sc., F.G.S., &c. With 
Notes by the late ARTHUR LONGBOTTOM, B.A., 
F.G.S., and an Appendix on the Palzontology of 
Cretaceous Deposits by HENRY WOODS, M.A., 
F.G.S. With 5 Maps and 24 Plates. 8vo. 10s. net. 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE 
History of the Science of Politics. 


By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., D.C.L., &c. 


New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. 
Modern Artillery in the Field. 


A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and 
the Principles and Methods of its employment. By 
Colonel H. A. BETHELL, R.F.A.  (Retired.) 
With 14 Plates and 126 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—“A valuable 
and extremely readable book. . . . We recommend it not 


only to officers of all arms but to laymen, who will find that 
the clear style and absence of technicalities render it much 
easier to understand than the average military work.” 


New 6s. Novels. 


The Unknown God. By PUTNAM 


WEALE, Author of ‘*The Human Cobweb,” ‘‘ The 
Forbidden Boundary,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. By Mrs. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s, 


Klaus Hinrich Baas. 5y GUSTAV 
FRENSSEN. Translated from the German. Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


q 


PRICE 23/- NET; POST FREE, 2/2}. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “'SATURDAY' BRIDGE.” 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. — 


“Inferences at Bridge” appeared in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. The articles have been revised, with additions 
by the author, and are issued in handy form by _ 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO,, LTD., 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, April 26, and following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS, including the Property of 
ARTHUR M. CHAMPERNOWNE, Esg., comprising Drawings by Old 
Masters and others, including two fine Original Drawings by Antonio Canal 
((Canaletto); the Property of a Gentleman, Subjects of the 
English School after G. Morland, R. Westall, W. amilton, A. Kauffman, 
H. Benwell, F. Wheatley, J. B. Cipriani, and others, several printed in colours ; 
other Properties, comprising Engravings after A. Diirer and other celebrated Old 
Masters; Plates from J. M. W. Turner's “‘ Liber Studiorum”; Portraits in 
Mezzotint and Stipple; Fancy Subjects after H. Bunbury and others ; Arundel 
Society Publications; Drawings by Old Dutch Masters and others, including 
Simon Fokke, G. Van Batten, C. De Kruyt, H. P. Schouten, A. Van Blick, &c. ; 
and a few Sporting Prints, Views, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 bp re go Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, May 1, and following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of a Gentleman, 
including valuable Works in French Literature in fine bindings; a Collection of 
Books on Flowers and Gardening, chronologically arranged, 1561-1808, the 
Property of a Lady, including First Editions of the Writings of Matthew Arnold, 
William Blake, the Bronté Sisters, Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, 
Robert Burns, Lord Byron, S. T. Coleridge, John Keats, Charles Lamb, George 
Meredith, John Milton, D. G. Rossetti, P. B. Shel'ey, A. C. Swinburne, Lord 
Tennyson, W. Wordsworth, and others; Original Issue of the Germ ; the Second 
Folio Shakespeare, &c., and other Properties, including Early Works on 
Aeronautics ; Books in fine bindings with Arms on sides; Works illustrated by 
G. Cruikshank and other celebrated artists ; a large Collection of the First Editions 
of William Penn's Tracts ; Ballads, Broadsides, Chap-Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Calan, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ear. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
one Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Society, Political, and Social circles. 
Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLIS House, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 
By “PAT.” 1s. net. 
EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


OPENS TO-DAY 
— AND — 


ABSOLUTELY READY, 


GREAT 


Building Exhibition 


(The House Beautiful). 
OLYMPIA. 


11 to 10 o'clock daily. 


Admission Is, 


Catering by J. Lyons and Co., Ltd, 
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CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS. 


g of the Calcutta Tramways Company, Limited, 
E. C. Morgan (Chairman of the Company) 


Tue Ordinary General Meectin 
was held on April 19, Mr. 
presiding. 

The Chairman said that fortunately the accounts this year were of such 
a character as to call for little explanation. The revenue account, he 
thought, was a very satisfactory exhibit. Whilst we have run about 
40,000 more miles and carried some million and a-half more passengers, pro- 
ducing an increase in our traffic receipts of upwards of £10,500, we have 
actually spent less money than in 1909. The savings have been effected by 
the more careful supervision of the expenditure, but with increasing receipts 
this must naturally tend to grow, and the expenditure upon cars is one 
which must always be heavy. It is stated in the report that the new 
car shed has enabled us to deal with this in a much more satisfactory 
manner than was heretofore possible, and the condition of our rolling 
stock has vastly improved, but we hope to see further improvement by the 
organised method in wiich this branch of our business is now carried on. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that with increasing traffic more 
rolling stock becomes necessary, and that each additional car increases 
our total outlay for repairs; so, as I have said, we must always look 
forward to heavy expenditure under this head. Before leaving the accounts 
I may add that the traffic receipts for the current year continue to show 
a consistent and steady improvement. One of the most encouraging features 
in the report is the justification of the policy of the directors in carrving out 
extensions, which, owing to the delays experienced in their completion, gave 
rise at first to doubts as to their prudence. These extensions may be 
divided into two classes—namely, those in Calcutta proper and those in 
Howrah. As regards those in Calcutta, they are part and parcel of the 
original system, and, when once started, developed quickly, both directl 
and indirectly, as feeders to the old lines. Howrah is on a different level. 
This, as you know, is a separate and distinct proposition. It is a suburb 
separated from Calcutta proper by the River Hooghly, and, although there 
is a bridge, we are not permitted to make use of it. It is, in fact, a 
separate concession, and for this reason we have stated the accounts 
separately; but it is a large and growing town, where extensions are not 
only possible but desirable, and these are being asked for by the inhabitants. 
Apart from the fact that it was a new proposition which would necessarily 
take time to develop, we have had to face difficulties caused by delays 
beyond our control—delays which gave time for the establishment of the 
competition by the ferries. The necessary delays in establishing our business 
were therefore accentuated, and at the start the Howrah system was looked 
upon as a white elephant, which was permanently to cripple the success of 
Calcutta. It is, therefore, most agreeable to notice that the result of the 
last year’s working shows a considerable increase in the profit, and I 
venture to think that Howrah will soon be a welcome addition to our 
business, the ferry competition notwithstanding. He moved, “ That the 
report and accounts to December 31, 1910, be adopted.’”’ 

Sir Henry Kimber, Bart., M.P., seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved: “ That a dividend on the Ordinar~ shares at 
the rate of 3s. 6d. per share for the half-year ended December 31, 1910, 
making, with the 2s. 6d. per share interim dividend already paid, a tota 
dividend for the year of 6 per cent., be and is hereby declared, such 
dividend to be me on April 20, 1911, free of income tax.” i 

Sir Henry Kimber seconded the resolution, and it was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. Reed said he did not think the shareholders ought to part without 
expressing their gratification at the improved tone of the report which the 
directors had been able to present. They had gone through one or two 
years of anxiety and disappointment in reference to the extensions, and 
they ought to record their satisfaction that the directors were at last able 
to justify their original recommendation. So far as he was able to form 
an opinion, they had now got over the worst period, and might look for 
continued progress. He proposed that the shareholders should tender to the 
Chairman and his colleagues, and also to the staff in Calcutta, their thanks 
for the care which they had exercised in the management of the company’s 
affairs. 

Mr. Dunn seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman thanked the shareholders and the proceedings then 
terminated. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 
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GRAND TRUNK OF CANADA. 


Tue Ordinary Half-yearly Meeting of the Grand Trunk Railway 
ot, ‘Canada was held on Thursday, Mr. Alfred W. Smithers pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman said that the hard fight which was always going on 
in the railway world between the management and the working 
expenses was as keen to-day as ever. It was, therefore, some little 
satisfaction to the board to be able again to report a small advance 
in the net result. In the first half of 1910 they managed to pay the 
full half-year’s dividend on the second preference stock, which they 
had been unable to do in the first half of the year since 1907; an 
for the second half of 1910 they had managed to pay a small divi- 
dend on the third preference stock—the first dividend on that stock 
since the second half of 1907. The gross receipts on the Grand 
Trunk proper for the half-year amounted to £3,699,898, an increase 
of £67,000, and the working expenses to £2,790,686, an increase of 
£37,543—a net increase in traffic receipts of £30,000. Thextime had 
arrived when it was necessary to provide further capital powers for 
the Grand Trunk Western Railway. They had waited until the 
time came for redeeming the income bonds, and they could not 
longer delay doubling the only portion of single track on the 
line, from Valparaiso to ley, a distance of five miles. It was 
also necessary to provide new block signalling, additional siding 
accommodation, and rolling stock, to complete the payment of the 
new shops at Battle Creek, and to repay moneys which had been 
advanced from time to time for these and other purposes to the 
company by the Grand Trunk Company. In order that the company 
might be put in a strong financial position as regarded capital for a 
considerable period powers had been taken to create a_ blanket 
mortgage of $30.000,000. to be guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the Grand Trunk Company; $15,000,000 would remain in the 
treasury to redeem the existing first mortgage bonds at maturity, 
and they would issue a portion of the remainder as required for 
the purposes he had mentioned. So far as the purposes already 
alluded to were concerned, the money to be raised for them would 
entail no additional! charge on the company. The directors did not 
consider it probable that the Grand Trunk Company would be 
called upon to assume any payment in giving its guarantee. The 
Act also dealt with the issue of bearer certificates. and when it had 
been approved by the proprietors a by-law would be framed by the 
board to carry out the object desired. The present state of the 
main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway was that the rail 
was laid to within sixty miles of the summit of the Rocky, Mountains 
in the Yellowhead Pass. The branch lines at present under con- 
struction amounted in all to about 800 miles, of which it was 
expected that over 500 miles would be completed this year. As to 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Development Company, he would like 
to correct some of the notions which had been floating about in 
vrint. They had no land given to them for town sites. All the 
land thev had so obtained was purchased by Mr. Hays through the 
agency of the Development Company. The Development Company 
had sold some of the land partially on deferred payments, and more 
would be put on the market as opportunity offered. The Develop- 
ment Company had undertaken various expenditures necessary for 
the development of the railway, and which the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Company had no capital powers to undertake. The company had 
assisted to finance the fleet of steamers on the Pacific Coast, pur- 
chase of lands necessary for the use of the company, purchase of 
wharves and docks at Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, and elsewhere, 
providing hotel] sites, and other necessary undertakings. The pro- 
prietors must always remember that they were a poor company, 
and that they were doing an immense work with limited means. 
He could adduce no stronger evidence of the growth of the North- 
West Provinces than by calling attention to the figures of the 
area under cultivation of wheat, oats, and barley in 1905, when they 
commenced the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 
and the area under cultivation during the past year. In 1905 
6,000,000 acres were under cultivation, whereas in 1910 the area 
under cultivation amounted to nearly 14,000.000 acres. The yield 
of those crons in 1905 amounted to 162,000,000 bushels. and in 1910 
to 277,000,000 bushels. The population was being added to by an 
enormous immigration from Europe and the United States. Mr. 
Scott, the Dominion Superintendent, who had just returned to 
Ottawa from England, estimated that the total immigration into 
Canada this vear would amount. from all countries, to the record 
total of 450,000 people. The total for 1910 was 220,000. and for 1909 
208.000. so that if these figures proved correct it would mean that 
1,000,000 people would have gone into the Dominion in three years. 
A great many companies had been formed during the last ten 
vears which had opened up the resources of the Dominion and had 
been good investments for people in Great Britain, and he thought, 
on the whole, that those entervrises had been conducted in a highly 
creditable manner. Still, when a country had been brought so 
prominently before the world as Canada had been, a word of caution 
might not be out of place. The danger to the investing public, 
and consequently to the credit and fair name of Canada. lay not 
in the efforts of the legitimate promoter, who had good and genuine 
wares to sell, and who courted investigation of his proiects—that 
kind of promoter was good for the investing public and good for 
Canada; but promoters with a glittering story, who only aimed at 
making their profits by a market success, careless or ignorant of the 
real merits of the enterprise. were a danger all round. He was 
rejoiced to think that, in addition to capital which had flowed into 
Canada from this country in tremendous amounts during the last 
ten years, our people were going out themselves in ever-increasing 
numbers. He concluded by moving the adoption of the report. 

Sir Henrv Jackson seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted without discussion. 

Formal assent and acceptance was given to the Grand Trunk 
Act, 1911, and a yote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 


proceedings. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


INSCRIBED STOCK, 1950-1970. 


Interest payable Half-yearly at the Bank of England on January 1 
and July 1. 


ISSUE OF £2,000,000 STOCK. 
To raise part of a Sum of £9,991,500 authorised by the Queensland 
Government Loan Act of 1910, 1 Geo, V., No. 14. 


The First Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, will be 
payable on July 1, 1911. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £97 10s. per Cent. 


The Government of Queensland, having observed the conditions 
prescribed under the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as notified in the 


** London Gazette’? of September 27, 1901, Trustees may invest 


in this Stock under the powers of the Trustee Act, 1895, unless 
expressly forbidden in the instrument creating the Trust. 


The GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK OF 
ENGLAND give notice that, on behalf of the Agent appointed 
for raising and managing the Loans of the Colony, they are 
authorised to receive applications for £2,000,000 Queensland 
Government £3 10s. per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 1950-1970. 

The Stock, which is issued under the ——a of the Queens- 
land Government Loan Act of 1910, is secured upon the Con- 
solidated Revenue of the State, and provision is made in the 
Act for the establishment of a cumulative oanng Pane of 4 per 
cent. per annum for the repayment of all sums borrowed there- 
under. 

1f not previously redeemed, the Stock will be redeemed at 
par on January 1, 1970, but the Government reserve to them- 
selves the right to redeem the Stock at par at any time on or after 
January 1, 1950, on three months’ notice having been given by 
public advertisement of such intended redemption. ' 

The proceeds of the issue form part of a sum of £9,991,500, 
the raising of which is authorised by the Act for the following 
purposes, viz. :— 


Railways— 
Great Western Railway 4,177,000 
North Coast Railway jue ... 2,320,000 

Railways Generally— 

Southern ... 1,742,500 
Additional Railway Telegraphs ... os 15,000 
Rolling Stock, all Railways «+ 


£9,991,500 

By the Act 40 & 41 Vict. ch. 59, the Revenues of the Colony 
of Queensland alone are liable in respect of this Stock and the 
Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
are not directly or indirectly responsible for the payment of the 
Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating 
thereto. 

The Books of the Stock will be kept at the Bank of England, 
where all assignments and transfers will be made. The Stock 
will in due course be convertible into Stock Certificates of the 
denominations of £100, £500, and £1,000, and such Stock Certifi- 
cates will be re-exchangeable for Stock, on payment of the usual 


fees. 

All Transfers and Stock Certificates will be free of Stamp 
Duty. 

Interest will be payable half-yearly on January 1 and July 1, 
Dividend Warrants being transmitted by post. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 
per cent., will be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank 
of England. In case of partial allotment, the balance of the 
amount paid as deposit will be applied towards the payment of 
the first instalment. Should there be a surplus after making 
that payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications may be for the whole or any part of the present 
issue of Stock in multiples of £100. No allotment will be made 
of a less amount than £100 Stock. , 

The dates at which the further payments will be required are 
as follows :— 

On Wednesday, May 10, 1911, £22 10s. per cent. ; 

On Tuesday, June 27, 1911, £35 per cent. ; 

On Tuesday, July 25, 1911, £35 per cent. ; 
but the instalments may be paid in full on, or after, May 10 
under a discount at the rate of £24 per cent. per annum. In 
case of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper 
date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable 
to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for the 
half-year’s dividend due July 1, 1911, will be issued in exchange 
for the provisional receipts. ‘These Scrip Certificates to Bearer 
can be inscribed (i.e. converted into stock) after they have been 
paid in full. 

Applications must be on peated forme, which may be obtained 
at the Bank of England (Chief Cashier’s Office), or at any of the 
Branches of the Bank; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 
13 George Street, Mansion House, E.C.; of Messrs. R. Nivison 
& Co., Bank Buildings, Princes Street, E.C.: or of the Agent- 
— for the Government of Queensland, 409 and 410 Strand, 


The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Wednes- 
day, April 26, 1911. 
Bank of England, London, April 21, 1911. 
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The full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The Subscription List will open on MONDAY, the 24th APRIL, 1911, and close the same day for 
Town, and at 11 a.m. the following day for Country. 


THE ONTARIO PORCUPINE GOLDFIELDS - 


DEVELOPMENT GOMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908). 


CAPITAL - 


- £600,000, 


IN 600,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


Directors. 

CYRIL WANKLYN, 21 Hornton Street, Kensington, W., Chair- 
man Sons of Gwalia, Limited (Chairman). 

WILLIAM ELLIOT LAWSON-JOHNSTON, 4 Upper Berkeley 
Street, W., Gentleman. 

Tue Hon. FREDERICK G. CURZON, St. James Court, 
Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 

DAVID A. DUNLAP, Toronto, Canada, Mine Owner.* 


©. ALGERNON MOREING, 62 London Wall, E.C., 
M.Inst.C.E.* 


CHARLES M. HART, Montreal, Canada, Merchant.* 


DAVID RICHARDS, Ardwyn, Hirwain, Glamorganshire, 
Director Northern Ontario Exploration Company, Limited.* 


* Will join the Board after Allotment. 


Advisory Committee in Canada. 


NOAH ANTHONY TIMMINS, Montreal, JOHN McMARTIN, 
New York, LOUIS HENRY TIMMINS, Montreal, Directors 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Limited. 


Bankers. 
ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO., 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 
THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 2, Lombard Street, 
E.C., and Canada. 
Solicitors. 


For the Company—MAYO, ELDER & CO., 10 Drapers Gardens, 
E.C 


For the Vendor Company.—BIRKBECK, MORETON THOMP- 
SON & CO., 20 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 
Auditor. 
J. M. FELLS, F.S.A.A., 7 Union Court, E.C. 


Brokers. 
HERBERT 8S. STONEHAM & CO., 62 and 65 London Wall, 
E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
— BROS. & COWTAN, Examiner Buildings, Man- 
chester. 
General Managers in Canada, 
BEWICK, MOREING & CO., Montreal. 


Secretary and Offices. 
F. C. HELEY, F.C.1.S., 20 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & Co., 15 Lombard 
Street, E.C., acting as Bankers to the Company, 
will receive applications for the above 600,000 
Shares at par. 

PAYABLE 


On Application .. .. 2s. 6d. per Share 
and the balance of 10s. per Share by Call as and when 
required. 


Abridged Prospectus. 


The Porcupine Gold Field, in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
first came into prominence in 1909, when the discovery of the 
Bannerman, Hollinger and Dome Mines caused a rush to the 
Field. 

This Company has been formed primarily to acquire 50 carefully 
selected mining claims (about 2,000 acres), situate in the Field, 
particulars of which Claims are as follows :— 

Name. Claim Numbers. 


Whitely woe 12,975. 
R. A. Ferguson a. eee 13,164 to 13,166. 
Day-Shannon eee 530308 31323. 

4 to , 813 to 817, 
Andrews-Aufhammer coe { 1,347» 1,348 and 979. 
13,080 to 13,082, 13,114 to 13,116. 
252 P. to 255 P., 13,420, 13,805, 
13,053, 13,052 and 13,349. 


Aitchison 
Amalgamated Porcupine { 


KNochester ... 13,428 and 13,429. 

Munro ose eee ooo 13,421 and 13,422. 

Dorsey a { 35953 to 13,955, 13,806, 
4 P., and 15,562. 

Miller eee eee eee 13,042 tol 9044. 


Richardson ... 13,359 and 13,360. 


On or belonging to the Claims and included in the purchase are 
two six-drill compressors, four 60 h.p. boilers, two hoists and 
other plant and stores. 


The Field is situated about 450 miles north of Toronto, 100 miles 
north of Cobalt and 30 miles west of Kelso, a station on the 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. In winter, trans- 
port of heavy machinery is very easily done by sleigh. The rail- 
way is now being extended into the Field and it is expected to 
be ready for traffic in July. ’ 

During the winter of 1909-10 a considerable quantity of 
machinery and stores were taken in and active prospecting 
entered on all over the Field, but especially on the Hollinger and 
Dome Claims. On the Dome Claims it is reported that drills 
have disclosed the ore-body to 400 ft. in depth with good pay 
values. On the Hollinger Claims a shaft has been sunk to a 
depth of 200 ft. and 1,500 ft. of driving done, opening up a vein 
varying from 6 ft. to 8 ft. wide, smal] quantities of ore from which 
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have been treated by a Tremaine Mill, the recovered gold value 
(unrefined) being about 24 ozs. per ton. 

Kelso, which two years ago was a flag by the side of the rail- 
way, is now a flourishing little town. Every day 20 or 30 trucks 
arrive full of machinery and stores for Porcupine, and there are 
over 400 teams engaged in transport from Kelso to Porcupine. 

The Dome and Hollinger Mines are now erecting large Mills. 


The 50 Claims above referred to as being acquired by this Com- 
pany are shown on the plan accompanying the Prospectus coloured 
red, and were selected and acquired by Messrs. Timmins and 
their associates. 

The Northern Ontario Exploration Company, Limited, having 
bought a half-interest in such claims, sent in the drill compressors, 
boilers and other plant and stores above referred to, and camps 
have been formed by them on the Miller and Aitchison Claims. 
Active development work is now proceeding, but, having regard 
to the large area involved, it will be both expedient and profitable, 
as satisfactory results are obtained, to resell portions to subsi- 
diary working companies. 

The Claims are held under the Mining Act of Ontario as Mining 
Claims and are subject to the usual Government reservations in 
respect of roads and timber, and the usual working conditions. 

The Cue Consolidated Finance Company, Limited, of 20 Copt- 
hall Avenue, in the City of London, is the Vendor to the Com. 
pany, and has fixed the purchase price for the above claims and 
plant at £480,000, payable as to £50,000 in cash and as to the 
balance in cash and/or, at the Company’s option, fully paid 
Skares of the Company at nar. 

The Vendor Company has agreed to procure responsible sub- 
scribers at par for 150,000 of the Shares of the Company now 
offered for subscription at a commission of fifteen per cent., pay- 
abie at the option of the Purchaser Company in cash and / or 
in fully paid-up Shares of the Purchaser Company at par, and 
five per cent. in cash. The Vendor Company is procuring sub- 
underwriting for the said 150,000 Shares. 

The Vendor Company has further agreed to pay the preliminary 
expenses (estimated at £7,000) of and incident to the formation of 
the Company and in connection with the issue and advertisement 
of this Prospectus, up to and including the first General Allot- 
ment but excluding legal charges, certain brokerage, and any 
duties on agreements and transfer (estimated at £1,000), and 
underwriting commission, which are payable by the Company. 

The statements in this Prospectus in reference to the Porcupine 
Gold Field and mining thereon are based upon information in 
writing supplied to the Directors by Mr. Louis H. Timmins. 

A brokerage of 3d. per Share will be paid by the Company on 
Shares applied for and allotted upon applications identified as 
coming through Brokers and approved Agents. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the London 
Stock Exchange for a settlement in the Shares of the Company. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be 
obtained from the Company’s Bankers, Solicitors and Brokers, 
and at the Offices of the Company. 

Dated 20h April, 1911. 


at 
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The Saturday Review. 


SIXTY-SECOND REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-_YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Friday, 1oth March, 1911. 


CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen 24,000,000 


| RESERVE FUNDS....Yen 16,850,000, 


PRESIDENT.—BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI. 


DIRECTORS.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Esg. 


ROKURO HARA, Esq. MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 


RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 

BARON KOYATA IWASAKI. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esa. 
AUDITORS.—YASUNORI ASADA, Esq. 


YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, 
KOKICHI SONODA, Eso. 
JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq 


TAMIZO WAKAO, Esa. 


BRANCHES.—Antung-Hsien, Bombay, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Hankow, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kobe, Liao Yang, London, 
Lyons, Fengtien (Mukden), Nagasaki, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Peking, Ryojun (Port Arthur), 
San Francisco, Shanghai, Tieling, Tientsin, Tokio. 
HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the half. 


year ended 31st December 1910. 

. = gross profits of the Bank for the past half-year, including Yen 1 
en 7,814,132. i 
balance o' Yen 2,877,789." for appropriation. 

absorb Yen 1,440,000.°. 


173,177." last 
ve been deducted for interests, taxes, current expenses, shane ‘on bills current, bad and doubtful de 


brought forward from ccooute amount to Yen 10,691,922.", of which 


bonus for officers and clerks, &c., leaving a 


Yen 250,000.° be added to the Reserve Fund, and recommend a dividend at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, which will 


balance, Yen 1,187,789.°*, will be carried forward to the credit of next account. 


Head Office, Yokohama, roth March, 1911. 


BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Chairman. 
31st December, rgro. 
AssETS. 


LIABILITIES. BALANCE SHEET. 
Y. 

Capital (paid up) Cash Account— 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts ... ‘ 6,498,585." 18,977,893. 
Notes in Circulation | Investments in Public Securities ..... 18,282,869. 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) 122,858,607 Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. ......+++0+8 71,789.972."* 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other Sums due | Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .... 147,294 175." 

Dy the Bank 91,207,035.” | Bullion and Foreign Money 2,635,030." 
Dividends Unclaimed 5,941." | Bank's i ies, Furniture, 3,405,453." 
Amount brought forward from last Account ... 2,373,377." | 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ...... 1,704,612." 


Yen 262,445,392." 


Yen 262,445,392." 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills Current, Bad 
and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c. .....+.. 7,814,132." 


To Reserve 250,000. °° 

(Yen 6. per hare for 240,000 1,440,000, 

To Balance carried forward to next ACCOUNE 1,187,789." 


Yen 10,69t,922."* 


¥. 
alf-year ending 31st December ep 


By Amount_of Gross Profits for 


Yen 10,691,922.* 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and ies, and 
have found them to be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advenecs, &c., have found 


them all to be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 


YASUNORI ASADA 
TAMIZO WAKAO, | AUDITORS. 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of the Bank, held on the roth March, 1911, it was decided that the Capital shall be increased by Yen 24,000,000, 


thus raising it to Yen 48,000,000 ; that the New Shares be allotted to the S' 


it necessary so to do. 
Yokohama, March roth, rorz. 


holders on the Register on the sth June, 1gtr, at the face value of Yen roo with the ratio 
of one New Share for each Old Share ; that on each of these New Shares Yen 25 be paid in July, 1911 ; and that the 


ce be called when the Board of Directors deems 


The Subscription List will close on or before Monday, 24th April, 1911 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


CITY VANCOUVER. 


(Province of British Columbia). 


Issue of £579,000 Four per Cent. Consolidated Stock, 
Due ist February, 1951. 


The Stock will be registered and transferable by Deed in multiples 
of £1 at the Counting House of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 
Founders Court, E.C., where the Principal and Interest will be 
payable. 

Interest payable half-yearly 1st February and 1st August. A 
Coupon representing Interest calculated at the rate of 4 per cent. per 


annum on the Capital payments from their respective due dates to the 


Ist August, 1911, will be attached to the Scrip, 
Price of Issue £100 10s. per cent.—Payable as follows : 


45 © O percent. on Application (including premium). 


£20 0 0 90 on Allotment. 

£25 0 0 on 23rd May, I9QII. 
£5010 0 ,, on 22nd June, IgIt. 
4100 10 0 


Payment in full may be made on the due date of any Instalment under 
Discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 


MESSRS. BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. are authorised by the 
City of Vancouver to receive subscriptions for the above-mentioned 
Stock. 

The Stock is issued under authority of The Vancouver Incorporation 
Act, 1900, and the Amendment Act, 1910, and is secured by a special 


wate on all the rateable property of the City, such rate being also | 


sufficient to provide, by means of a Sinking Fund, for the redemption 
of the Stock at maturity. 

The object of the present Issue is to provide funds for Schools, 
Waterworks, Hospitals, Streets and other improvements. 

The following particulars are taken from information supplied b 
the City Authorities, the conversion into Sterling being calculated at 
$5 to the 4. 


| Total Assessable Property. Gross Income. Population, 
1)—1888 £692,721 £13,439 8,500 
| 1890 £1,880,889 £28,912 12,000 
1898 £3>444,878 £90,146 22,000 
1900 £3:910,729 £99,073 24,750 
| 1908 £12,353,781 £289,434 66,500 
1909 £14,537,308 £331,941 78,900 
1910 £21,290,853 £473,303 93,700 


(2)—Borrowing powers of the City based on the average 
Assessment valuations of 1909 and 1910... £3,582,816 


(3)—Existing Debt of City, exclusive of present issue ... £2,561,653 
| (4)—Value of Municipal Assets, consisting of Real Pro- 


perty, Water Works, and Sundries 43,840,464 
(5)—Balance at the credit of Sinking Fund Account, as 
oe 862, 788 


at the 31st December, 1910 eee ove 


Applications, which must be for even sums of £100 Stock or 
multiples thereof, may be made on the enclosed form and lodged with 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders Court, E.C., accompanied 
by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of Stock applied for. 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned in fuil, and, 
in case of partial allotment, the excess deposit will be applied towards 


payment of the amount due on allotment, and any balance returned to _ 


the applicant. ; 
| Failure to pay any instalment when due, will render previous pay- 
| ments liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 
| Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange for the 
| Allotment Letters and the receipts for the payment due on allotment. 
| The definitive Stock Certificates will be issued in exchange for fully- 
paid Scrip on and after the 1st August, 1911. ; 
| Application will be made for a special settlement in, and an official 
quotation of, the stock on the London Stock Exchange. 

Interest Warrants will be forwarded by post to the holders of Stock 
| at their Registered Addresses. In the case of joint accounts, the 
| Warrant will be forwarded to the person first named in the account, 
| unless written instructions to the contrary are given. 

A copy of the ‘* Vancouver Incorporation Act, 1900, Amendment 
| Act, 1910,” and an official copy of the resolution of the Council, 
| authorising this issue, may be inspected at the office of Messrs. Paines, 
| Blyth & Huxtable, 14 St. Helen’s Place, E.C., between the hours of 
| I1 a.m. and 4 p.m., while the Subscription List remains open. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from 
| Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders Court, E.C., and 123 Pall 

Mall, S.W., or from Messrs. J. & A. Scrimgeour, Hatton Court, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


London, 20th April, 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


The Holy Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxart, M.A. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon 
Vol. V. Ilsaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIIL Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 


Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russeit. 


2 vols. 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 


Austen Leicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan," and Fragments of wo 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 
lated. By Epwarp FitzGeracp. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 
Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. ! Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anseim. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1345. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co. 
Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Edited by his 


tife and Letters of Dean Church. 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
Edited by the late STEPHEN and Sir Freperick PoLtock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vis. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mor.ey. 
Miscellanics. | Essays. ! Poems. 


English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 


Letters and Social Aims. 
Edited by W. ALpis 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. 


WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


: 1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 

More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 
DIS RIGHT. 

Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. BAiLey SauNDERs. 
*_* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


d. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 38 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. . 

The Conquest of Engiand. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from Engiand and Italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brorners. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FrEDERIC HARRISON, 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By Freperic Harrison. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 
Mauricz Hew ett, Author of The Forest Lovers.” Third 
ition, revise: 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Quides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Coens on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, EvizasetH M. Roscor. 

Brief Literary Criticism, Edite1 by hi, Niece, Evizaneta M. Roscoe. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon A1inGeR. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps tothe Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry JAmgs. 


Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “‘ The Progress of 
Greece” and “ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 


LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends, 
Edited by Sir Sipngy Cotvin. 


Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 11 vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. Poems. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A. 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarves and Mary Lams. 
The Letters of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 


1904. 2 vols. 
Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroot, 
L.D. 


The hem Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
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